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26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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Exchange Buildings; 
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Exchange Buildings, Lowgate ; 
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Adopted all over the World. 
Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate 
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Sole Agents for Australasia— 
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JAMES McKELVIE & CO. 


Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





59, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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STEWARTS anb LLOYDS, Limitep, 


TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, 
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BROAD STREET 
CHAMBERS, 
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GLASGOW. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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GEORGE GLOVER & Co, LTD. 


DRY GAS 


METER MANUFACTURERS. 
Agents for the Patent “M & M” SELF-LOCKING SLOT-METER PADLOCK. 








of itt INTERNAL MECHANISM. 


The special mechanism, consisting of a sliding bolt fitted with 
TWO STUMPS and DOUBLE-ACTION LEVERS, is FULLY 


PATENTED. 


The STRENGTH and SECURITY of the **M & M’”* Lock 
depend not upon its EXTERNAL SHAPE, which has been imitated 
in various quarters, but upon the SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION 








LONDON: 
ROYAL AVENUE, CHELSEA, S.VW. 
TELEPTHIONE: 1140 Kensington 
WIRE: ‘* Dry Meters, London.” 


See that each lock is stamped M & M, and beware of inferior imitations. 
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3 9, DEWSBURY ROAD. 
TELEPHONE: No. 2934. 
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RATEAU TURBO GAS EXHAUSTERS 
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| PRESSURE RAISING & COMPRESSING. 


Manufacturers under Licence from Professor Rateau. 
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WE HAVE SUPPLIED AND HAVE ON ORDER— 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN MACHINES. 


Total Capacity: 54,338,000 cubic feet per hour. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Act. 


In later columns this week, the features of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s Act are presented to the gas 
industry; and this will enable comparison of them to be 
made with the text of the General Act which was published 
by us on the 11th inst. 


Particular attention may in this column be drawn to 
the note by Dr. Carpenter prefacing our publication of the 
major part of the Company’s measure, in which note he 
directs attention to two points. The first is as to the novel 
scheme in the Act, which has now received statutory con- 
firmation, for the division of surplus profits between con- 
sumers, proprietors, and employees. The sliding-scale, 
as we have so long known it, is by this Act definitely 
abandoned by the Company; and a new system of dealing 
with profits has been set-up as an improvement. The new 
scheme has all along commended itself strongly to us for two 
reasons: The first is that in the case of the South Metro- 
politan Company, and in that of any other company who 





may adopt the new scheme, the ordinary proprietors get 
greater protection in respect of dividend, in abnormal times, 


than they had under the old form of sliding-scale. They 
will always get the best dividend that the profits will allow 
up to 5 p.ct. on the old ordinary capital and 6 p.ct. on the 
new ordinary ; and, in addition, when the charge for gas is 
below the “ basic price,” any surplus profits will be divided 
as defined by the Act—the consumers, the proprietors, and 
the workers all profiting—so that the incentive to good 
management and work and business expansion is sure to 
be retained. 

The importance of this at all times cannot be overrated ; 
and particularly in these times when all that is possible has 
to be done to restore the credit of gas undertakings, and 
re-establish the feeling of security among investors in the 
industry. The second point about the scheme is that gas- 
works employees for the first time in gas legislation are 
given a statutory right to participation in surplus profits. 
Again the importance of this cannot be denied. We have 
only to look round to-day at the conditions in the labour 
world to see that a new order of things must be created, if 
there is to be fully developed a real fellowship between the 
employers and the employed of any undertaking in working 
for the maximum good. The heat-unit basis of charging is 
established; and the first basic charge is put at 11d. per 
therm. The clause as to inerts remains—the Company 
being content to come under the agreed restriction, despite 
the inquiry that is to be held finally to determine the 
question. In respect of other matters, there are some quite 
immaterial variations from the Public Act; but where 
there is- variance and correction is needed, this is duly 
provided for. 

Dr. Carpenter also mentions in his note that the Company 
have printed a wide range of tables of “therm” costs, 
with different calorific values and prices of gas. To help 
forward the conversion of the operations of the industry 
from the old basis to the new, the Company offer to supply 
samples of the tables to any applicant who may communi- 
cate with the Secretary, and arrangements can be made for 
the supply of any quantity needed for office use. This is 
a generous facility, for an enormous amount of work must 
have been entailed in the preparation of the tables, for 
which the administrators and staffs of gas undertakings 
will be very thankful. 





The General Act and the New Opportunity. 


PARLIAMENT adjourned last Monday for a much-needed 
respite from its labours, and will reassemble for an autumn 
session on Oct. 19. As we anticipated last week, nothing 
will be done in the way of considering applications for and 
issuing Orders under the Gas Regulation Act until the 
autumn. It has since been officially announced that the 
Board of Trade will be in a position to receive applications 
for Orders under Section 1 on or after Oct. 1. Meanwhile, 
the rules with respect to applications are being prepared, 
and will be published as soon as practicable. Rules with 
regard to applications for Special Orders under Section 10 
of the Act are also being framed. 

However, it is an excellent thing that the measure was 
passed into law before the recess. Had it been carried 
over, there might have been, in view of the legislative out- 
look, further postponement, and nothing solid could then 
have been done before the New Year. Now gas under- 
takings know where they are, and that what they have col- 
lectively been working for has been put into constitutional 
form. The cloud of uncertainty has already too long been 
hovering over the industry. It has been cleared away; 
and the Act takes its place. This supplies the lines along 
which gas undertakings can, vith the sanctioning Orders 
in their hands, in future proceed in respect of the sale of 
gas, prices, and dividends, and many other matters relating 
to development, without having to be constantly fighting 
and bickering in the Committee rooms over principles and 
details. There has been in this regard during the last few 
years a perfect sickening of promoters of Gas Bills; and it 
has, we are sure, been a deterrent to application to Parliament 
until circumstances have absolutely commanded. A more 
liberal treatment instead of a purblind, obstructive attitude 
would have been more consistent with our ideals and ex- 
pectations as to legislative facilities for obtaining authority 
to render the best public service. But there is now no need 
to dwell upon this. Matters have been mended; and the 
whole gas industry is thankful for it. We have for the last 
few years had to speak much of financial hardships and 
financial relief. The hardships are still with us; the relief 
has yet to come. To the Board of Trade the industry is 
looking with confidence for this, ‘as application is made to 
them. The Board have been entrusted with large powers. 
They are informed in the Act what they may do; but there 
is no limitation to their doing the right thing in readjusting ° 
terms so as to bring the capital employed in the industry a 
fair return in the circumstances of the times. We ask in 
this relation for nothing more; and the cost of the readjust- 
ment for this purpose alone will be but a small proportion of 
the total costs superimposed upon the pre-war charges to 
consumers owing to the war and subsequent events. 

We spoke last week and on prior occasions of the several 
valuable features of the Act, in addition to the main ones. 
There are matters in it which will have an indirect as well 
as a direct influence upon the industry’s fortunes. The Act, 
through the Board of Fuel Research and the Board of 
Trade, is a pioneering instrument. No other industry has, 
nor has the gas industry of any other country, ever set out 
to sell fuel to all] consumers on the calorific basis. The 
system was at one time partially adopted in the coal in- 
dustry in selling fuel for steam-raising purposes ; but coal 
has never had its price regulated on calorific value alone, 
the same as is about to be done with gas. The industry is 
going to sell, and only be allowed to charge for, the B.Th.U. 
supplied, no matter the number of cubic feet consumed ina 
given account period. This is original ; and it is an appro- 
priate change. The British gas industry will be pioneers in 
the matter ; and we have no hesitation in saying the gas 
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industry of the whole world will keep watchful eyes on this 
radical change (which had its inception, and has its initial 
statutory authorization, in this country), and will in time 
follow suit. There may be some amount of difficulty in edu- 
cating consumers up to purchasing quality, and not volume. 
But we believe that, when consumers realize that they are 
purchasing heat units, and that these heat units put to proper 
and not wasteful use will mean economy, the result will be 
highly beneficial to the industry. Gas undertakings should 
as early as possible do as the Tottenham Company have 
already done, drop the word “gas,” and call themselves 
“Light, Heat, and Power Companies” or “ Departments” as 
the case may be. From the productive point of view, the 
change to the heat-unit basis will be economizing, and there- 
fore beneficial. Gas technicians will have to develop this 
idea, and reorganize manufacturing plants as opportunity 
serves, with the view to promoting the most economical use 
of capital, plant, and raw material in putting B.Th.U. into 
their distributing mains. The commercial men of the indus- 
try will have to develop the heat-unit idea among the con- 
sumers. There is plenty of work to be done; and the sooner 
a start is made with it the better—by articles in local papers, 
explanatory literature, lectures, and soforth. There is con- 
siderable commercial value in what has become the law of 
the land in respect of the future of the gas industry. The 
industry is setting-out, under new legislative auspices, on a 
totally fresh technical and commercial expedition; and 
the technical‘and the commercial men of the industry must 
become strongly impressed with what this means both fund- 
amentally and materially. Development on the new basis 
is not going to meet with great success without individual 
and collective effort. 
Another indirect advantage of the Act will be to restore 
to a more healthy state the confidence of investors in the 
industry. This will require some time. We do wish it was 
possible to assure investors that in sliding-scale concerns 
the companies would, whatever befalls in future, be in a 
position to adjust their charges so that the dividend would 
be maintained at a reasonable minimum figure. The re- 
peated blows that the war and its accompanying economic 
developments have given to the industry were staggering 
ones; and present-day investors will want to see the nature 
of the protection that is going to be accorded to their capital 
to obviate a recurrence of recent unpleasant experiences. 
However, under the new Act, the Board of Trade are able 
to grant terms that will rehabilitate financial conditions, by 
levelling-up the powers of charge for heat units to a point 
that will ensure—providing sufficient business is done, and 
nothing untoward happens—a dividend approximating to 
that received before the war; and new capital (if the 
South Metropolitan precedent is followed) will be allowed 
higher dividends. We have discussed this point before, as 
to new capital being better circumstanced in respect of 
dividend than the old. At the same time, there must be an 
attraction to new capital. Everything points to this being 
provided for—by the higher dividend, by the prospects of 
getting a still better dividend with the reduction to the con- 
sumers of the price of heat units, and by the old capital 
being restored to a position in which more just treatment 
will be meted out to it. In this last-named fact, we have 


upon the subscription of new capital. There has been a 
loss of faith on the part of existing investors, which will be 
(we hope) fully regained. The Actalso offers opportunities 
for fresh development. Its whole structure has been de- 
signed to enable larger progress; and this must generate 
interest and better security in the minds of investors, and 
so draw into the industry the much-needed, and in fact 
indispensable, capital, if there is to be expansion and rein- 
forced stability. 

This has been the parliamentary session of all parliamen- 
tary sessions for the gasindustry. For it the year 1920 opens 
up new history. The closing pages of the history already 
written are composed of trouble and a vast depreciation, 
though the business is of a solid character. Out of what has 
happened we are hoping good will come, via the newly con- 
structed highways. It is perhaps as well there is a parlia- 
mentary recess, and that there may be a little delay before 
applications are considered and dealt with. The interval 
will give time for taking advice, and preparing the informa- 
tion that will be needed to make new prescriptions, as well 
as to readjust values for each applying undertaking. The 
applicants have not to act to the same degree on the defen- 


course, be opposition. The Board of Trade, however, have 
their authority from Parliament as to what they may do, 
and the lines they are to take. What applicants therefore 
must do will be to justify their applications in regard to 
declared calorific power and the supplementing of finan- 
cial terms within the directions and intentions of the Act. 
To this task early and earnest attention should be devoted. 
The Board of Trade have a heavy duty imposed upon them. 
The responsible men of every applying undertaking must 
do their part by sound assistance in lightening that duty 
as much as possible. 





In commenting last week upon the passing of the Gas 
Regulation Act, allusion was made to the good work done 
by various individuals during the parliamentary journey of 
the measure. There is one body that should have had in- 
clusion in the reference, and to whom the industry is like- 
wise much indebted. That is the Sub-Committee of the 
National Gas Council who were appeinted in July, 1919, for 
consultative purposes, and to render all possible assistance. 
The Sub-Committee have been diligent in well-doing. 
They have never failed when wanted ; and they have often 
been required at very short notice, and have answered the 
call. They have rendered valuable service, and practically 
took as a body full responsibility upon themselves for all 
that was done from the side of the industry in connection 
with the measure. : 


The New Wages Demand for Gas Workers. 


Not much opportunity has been given to penetrate the 
position of affairs in relation to the new extortionate claim 
that has been made for an extra 1s. per day or shift for all 
gas workers, including women and youths under eighteen 
years of age who received nothing under the last settlement. 
The representatives of both sides are moving discreetly, and 
with a large amount of secrecy. On the Union side perhaps 
they are right at this stage, inasmuch as the demand has 
about it neither the merit of prudence, nor anything sub- 
stantial to justify it. On the employers’ side there is little 
‘that can be said other than a firm “ No,” in view of the 
fact that a settlement has only just been concluded with 
the Unions who have put forward the new demand, and 
who are already bringing into play all the constituents of 
their armoury by which initial pressure can be applied. 
The position at the moment is an exceedingly delicate 
and anything but a happy one. But there ought not to be 
a position of the kind in existence to-day if the breakers- 
down of constitutional process which they themselves had 
selected had only acted honestly, and accepted the condi- 
tions which their own (so to speak) chosen court of arbitration 
had agreed upon, and the federated unions had confirmed. 
Our faith in mutual discussion and agreement on national 
lines has had a violent shock. If, following the agreement, 
there was a feeling that the women employees and the youths 
under eighteen years of age were entitled to some considera- 
tion in view of the fact that they were not included in the 
last settlement, then there would have been fair ground for 
discussion of the point as a separate matter. It is well 
known, however, that they are not the workers whose inte- 
rests primarily started this fresh wage hare. The malcon- 
tent minority over the recent settlement is the power behind 
the leaders’ thrones that is making them use all the pres- 
sure at their command, and abrogating all that the leaders 
know should succeed the confirmed decisions of a negotiating 
body. Weare sorry for the leaders; it is not an agreeable 
thing to be reduced from the position of accredited repre- 
sentatives and leaders to that of mere tools, nor to be com- 
pelled to say that a prior arrangement to consider the ques- 
tion of zoning and grading, so as to discuss and determine 
matters in future on district and magnitude bases, must be 
postponed till after the new claim is settled. The employers 
on their part hold that zoning and grading would to a great 
extent remedy existing grievances in various areas. 

The Negotiating Committee on the workers’ side met 
on Tuesday of last week; and after the conference it was 
stated that the employers had refused to meet them. The 
workers’ representatives seem to have nothing to do but to 
look after matters of this kind. The employers in the gas 
industry have a heavy burden of responsibility upon them 
(heavier than at any time in gas history) besides labour 
questions—important as these are. In view of the fact that 
the employers were not moving fast enough for the mem- 
bers of the Negotiating Committee on the workers’ side, 





sive as in the case of an opposed Bill. There may, of 
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dealing with the new claim on to the Executives of the 
Unions composing the National Federation of General 
Workers; and arrangements were there and then made for 
an excursion to Oxford, where a conference is being held 
to-day, to decide what action is to be taken in the matter of 
enforcing the claim. But there was evident gratification 
at the conference over the intelligence that the Federation 
of Gas Employers were meeting the following day—that is, 
Wednesday of last week—and it was hoped that there would 
be willingness to meet the Negotiating Committee to discuss 
the claim prior to the meeting at Oxford. Representatives 
of the Employers’ Federation did meet the Workers’ Nego- 
tiating Committee on Monday afternoon ; and subsequently 
Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., stated that the employers had defi- 
nitely refused the claim for a further 1s. per shift, or day. 
This is as far as publicity and policy enable us to refer to 
the situation. 

During the week, Mr. J. O‘Grady, M.P., stated to a Press 
representative that the feeling of the men was in favour 
of drastic action. How many men out of the substantial 
number employed in the industry? Who are they who are 
fanning this feeling by their action in allowing themselves 
outwardly to countenance a new demand immediately on 
top of a settlement just arrived at? The answer-is the 
the leaders who were parties to the recent agreement, and 
who passed a resolution recommending “ the Executives of 
“ the affiliated Unions in connection with the gas industry 
“ not to sanction or authorize a strike which aims at repudi- 
“ ating this agreement.” Now these very leaders are to-day 
talking darkly of the dangers of a strike. Perhaps it would 
be as well for the Gas Employers’ Federation, in view of 
the inconsistency, the uncertainty, and the persistent lodging 
of fresh demands, to take into consideration the question of 
what will be the best policy for them to pursue in order to 
secure a measure of freedom from these interruptions of 
peace, and such exhibitions of bad faith as have lately been 
experienced. The present position is one from which there 
may be developments that may have a far-reaching effect 
not only on the future relations between the employers and 
the employed in the industry, but upon the fortunes of the 
unions. While there is every willingness and desire to 
work with the unions and employees in perfect harmony 
and friendship, for the good of the industry and all engaged 
in it, we are well aware that there is a growing exhaustion 
of patience on the part of many who are responsible for the 
administration of the gas industry. 


Gas Strikes: Local and National. 


WITHOUT entering into the merits or otherwise of,the dis- 
pute between the Cheltenham Gas Company and their men, 
which has deprived the people of the town of a supply of 
gas for a month or more, there is a general point which 
is worth consideration. As a preface it may be said that, 
before the so-called “settlement” of the penultimate de- 
mand of the Federation of General Workers, the Company 
had made it abundantly clear that they would decline to be 
bound by any such settlement, though on a national basis 
—apparently considering that in the conditions of the under- 
taking (which was already operating at a loss), they could 
not afford to pay more for the work, and that their men 
were being adequately paid for what they did. Further- 
more, the Company offered to submit the matters in dis- 
pute to arbitration; but this proposal the men rejected, 
in view of the “ national settlement.” While sympathizing 
with the people of Cheltenham, we admire the resolute 
spirit in which the Company have stood out against what 
they consider to be unfair and unjustifiable demands, and 
demands which they say it is impossible to comply with 
in the current circumstances of the concern. But here is 
the point. The negotiations were conducted on a national 
basis; and so the unions concerned have no alternative 
but to support the unionist employees of any undertaking 
the administrators of which refuse to accept the nationally 
agreed terms. The matter has to be viewed—however 
disagreeable it may be—in the light of the new policy of 
national negotiation. Now when there are a number of 
unions federated together, there are accumulated funds 
behind them (to which funds constant contribution is being 
made) which it would take a single undertaking of the size 
of that at Cheltenham a considerable period to exhaust—if 
ever. On the other hand,a national strike would make seri- 
ous inroads upon the funds, and the channels through which 
there is supplement would speedily dry up. The policy 











of the Unions manifestly is to support the Cheltenham men 
in such a way that they can hold out indefinitely. Last 
Wednesday the newspapers stated that an announcement 
had been issued by the strike leaders that from last Satur- 
day the strike pay would be doubled, and that levies are 
being made on all branches of the Union which, it is fully 
expected, will yield sufficient to make the men’s strike pay 
equivalent to their wages while at work. If men receive 
pay while idle equivalent to wages while at work, they have 
good inducement for holding-out, and no incentive to return 
to work. On the part of employers as well as of workers, 
there is strength in union—if all are loyal. One side or the 
other would be exhausted quicker to-day in a national dis- 
pute than can possibly be the case where a single under- 
taking, declining—it may be for excellent reasons—to abide 
by a collective agreement, challenges a union. Regard, 
as we have said, must be had to the modern conditions of 
such contests. There seems little or no use, in present or 
any circumstances, having recourse to settling a dispute by 
ascertaining which side can endure longest. For deciding 
the legitimacy of a claim or the correctness of resistance to 
it, the test of endurance is absolutely worthless ; and it does 
not prove anything. Endurance in such a case as this is 
only a measure of resources and of will to suffer the losses 
that arise from the cessation of work and business. At the 
same time, we are not suggesting that the administration 
of any undertaking should bow down to claims considered 
unreasonable or inopportune. Our only point is that the 
circumstances of to-day are such that it is very difficult for 
a single undertaking to succeed in a strike, unless outside 
help is available to enable it to carry on. That outside help 
does not appear to be available at Cheltenham. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Export and Control. 


Durinc the war no doubt a certain amount of Government 
control of commodities was necessary, notwithstanding that 
in some respects it was pernicious; and there has long been 
a deep-rooted feeling that the sooner an end is put to it the 
better. This feeling, however, must be qualified, for the 
times are still abnormal, and will probably continue so for a 
period ahead. There is coal, for instance. Our home sup- 
plies would promptly become more scarce than they are if 
the Government allowed the collieries to send abroad all the 
coal that our Allies and other countries would purchase at 
almost any price, the consequence of which would be that 
not only would supplies at home be further reduced, but 
home prices would make a flight that would be totally de- 
structive to our national interests and comfort. Similarly, 
the Board of Agriculture consider that there should still be 
a measure of control exercised over sulphate of ammonia, 
in order to preserve a good proportion of the output for 
home use, and at the same time home prices are fixed. 
There is a Bill now going through Parliament dealing with 
fertilizers, which provides for the prohibition by Order in 
Council of the export of fertilizers specified in the schedule, 
and for the issue of licences, subject to conditions and 
penalties for breaches of these conditions. It is proposed 
that the licences chall be issued to the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Equalization Committee, who represent some go p.ct. of the 
production—the largest producer among nonconformists 
being the South Metropolitan Gas Company, whose make 
is stated to be 15,000 tons. 

When the Bill came before a Committee of the whole 
House last Tuesday, an amendment was moved by Captain 
Knights which aimed at providing for the reservation for 
use in this country of a definite proportion of the output of 
each maker, but giving liberty to each maker to obtain a 
licence for the export of the proportion of sulphate not so 
reserved. It was freely insinuated that the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company had inspired this amendment. We 
should not be at all surprised; for their dissent to the 
equalization scheme, and the pooling of export and sharing 
of the higher export profits, is not of recent origin. The 
Company have a perfect right to their own opinions; and 
they have a right to seek by every avenue open to them, if 
they so desire, to remain free from any scheme that seems 
to them objectionable or opposed to what they regard as 
correct principles, so long as thereby they do no injury to the 
gas consumers. But it is ridiculous im this particular con- 
nection to talk of combines and rings, or to use other dis- 
paraging terms under the conditions that exist in connection 
with sulphate of ammonia to-day ; and it is equally foolish 
to talk about giving away trade secrets in connection with 
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sulphate of ammonia. We are afraid that in this relation 
some of the speakers in the House last Tuesday exceeded 
their instructions. 

In connection with the production and sale of this parti- 
cular product, with the Government desiring specifically to 
reserve a large propor ion of the make for home use, there 
are certain considerations to be bornein mind. The first is 
that the Bill is a temporary one; and therefore not eternally 
binding. The second is that the makers of no less than 
go p.ct. of the output have thought fit to come under the 
equalization scheme. There would have been a greater 
revolt against it if these makers had found anything per- 
nicious in it. The next point is that the producers have 
agreed to a certain price for the home market; and home 
agriculture is in need of the sulphate. The producers are 
scattered all over the country; and so there comes in the 
question of convenient distribution for home use. Some are 
geographically in a better position than others to supply the 
home agriculturists ; some are geographically better situated 
for the export trade. Distribution convenience can be best 
satisfied, in these times, by the suppression of competition for 
the overseas trade at the higher prices. The scheme pro- 
vides for the most economical distribution and supply, while 
allowing all producers under it to share in the extra profits 
produced by the export business which will be served by 
those in the most favourable position for shipping. We 
cannot see anything fairer than this with a fixed price for 
the home reserved sulphate, and distribution for home needs 
based upon the principle of satisfying reguirements from 
the nearest available source of supply. There is evidently 
disagreement with this view at Old Kent Road. The 
makers of go p.ct. of the production are in agreement with 
it. During the debate Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen and Mr. 
Acland made some appreciative remarks concerning the 
work of the Sulphate of Ammonia organization ; and they 
were fully justified. 








The Thermal Efficiency Controversy. 


In our “ Correspondence” columns to-day, Sir Dugald Clerk 
deals with the article by Mr. George Helps published in last 
week’s issue. He again essays, and this finally, to set Mr. Helps 
right. He now fears he “ must give up the attempt to inform 
and correct Mr. Helps;” and confesses that he is “incapable ” 
of following that gentleman’s “ mental processes.” 


Recording Calorimeter Investigation. 


The Gas Regulation Act has opened up a new field of inves- 
tigation for the chemists, physicists, and inventors associated with 
the gas industry. By the Act the recording calorimeter has been 
put at the very forefront of our controlling devices. It is to be 
the guardian of the interests of the consumer; and the defender 
of the righteousness of the charges that are made by gas under- 
takings for the heat units consumed by their customers. An 
instrument upon which such responsibility is placed must be one 
that commands the respect and the confidence of both parties to 
transactions in heat units. The ideal instrument should have 
about it the minimum complexity and the maximum reliability, 
combined with low expense. To secure an instrument bearing 
such characteristics offers to investigators a wide basis for work. 
Among those who have realized this are Messrs. H. A. Madsen 
and A. Herber, of the Bow Common Gas-Works of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company; and the direction of their research 
has been “ to study the differential air-thermometer with a view 
to using it for measuring and recording the calorific power of 
combustible gas.” They have satisfied themselves that there can 
be adaptation to the new purpose; and the improvements effected 
are the subjecf of patent protection. The work accomplished is 
described in an article by the two inventors in thisissue. But, of 
course, there cannot be at the present juncture anything said of 
an independent and definite nature as to the merits of their work. 
The attestation of merit in such matters is best left to practical 
examination and continuous working experience. Our contribu- 
tors are themselves modest. They conclude the sketch of their 
exploration and the results by saying that they do not claim to 
have discovered the ideal calorimeter; but they hope that the 
particulars contained in their article may be of sufficient interest 
to promote investigation into a subject of considerable import- 
ance to the gas industry. It is a pleasure to see fresh workers 
on a matter of such moment as this; and, with Messrs, Madsen 





and Herber, we hope many others will follow their example. 
Meanwhile, readers may be reminded that the Board of Fuel 
Research and the Recording Gas Calorimeter Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers are pleased to receive information 
as to, and demonstration of, developments. 


~—— 





The Coal Position. 


The coal miners’ leaders have been away at Geneva discuss- 
ing, on the international platform, coal problems as fashioned 
by themselves, and not by the miners.. One close observer and 
authority, who has no sympathy with the autocratic methods of 
the Miners’ Federation, says that during the leaders’ absence the 
men went about their work and play apparently well contented 
with their wages. Immediately, however, on the return of Messrs. 
Smillie & Co., the claims for the 2s. per day advance of wages 
and the reduction by 14s. 2d. of the price of domestic coal were 
revived, with a view of disposing of the surplus profits made on 
exported coal, and towards which surplus the miners have done 
nothing whatever to contribute, nor have the home consumers of 
coal, who now pay a price that is only about equal to the costs 
involved in its production and in meeting reasonable capital and 
other charges. The high cost is largely the product of the high 
wages drawn by the miners for the reduced quantity of work 
they perform. The policy of the Miners’ Federation is to put the 
coal industry on the highway to ruin. Exports have been largely 
reduced; the coal shipping industry has an immense number of 
unemployed in its workers’ ranks; and the cost of fuel is a handi- 
cap upon certain branches of home industry and upon British 
trading abroad. Added to this, there will be a gradual decrease 
in the requirements for bunker coals with the progress made in 
converting ships to oil-firing. 


Sir Robert Horne’s Data. 


On the morning of the day that the miners’ representatives 
met to make important decisions regarding the new claims, the 
public had the facts clearly presented to them in a published 
report of an interview that a representative of the “ Daily Tele- 
graph ” had with Sir Robert Horne, the President of the Board of 
Trade ; and he did not leave a shred of justification for the claim 
being allowed—in fact, he proved that it possesses no validity 
whatever. In 1913, the average earnings of all people employed 
about the mines were approximately £82 a year, while to-day 
the average is £220, or an increase of upwards of 160 p.ct.— 
actually 168 p.ct. Of course, some of the miners take much 
higher wages than £220 a year, which iact is obscured by the 
employment of the average figure. This is not all. The miners 
are receiving these wages for seven hours’ work instead of eight; 
and the annual output of coal per person employed is now only 
203 tons, instead of 259 tons in 1913—a decline of over 20 p.ct. 
Summed up, higher wages representing an average increase of 
168 p.ct. are being paid for less hours worked, and a much lower 
annual production. The men also have other privileges, such as 
free or cheap coal. The Federation have no case for their new 
demands; and it is merely a piece of cunning to put forward the 
claim for a reduction in the price of domestic coal in order to 
reduce the cost of living, while declaring against the reduction of 
industrial coal. The leaders are wily enough to want to gain the 
good opinion of the public while getting for their own particular 
clients all they can, without a care as to whether or not there is 
justification for it. Much better for the country will it be for any 
excess profits made on coal to be utilized by the State in reducing 
its debts, which is an excellent way of lessening the cost of living! 
The workers in other industries are getting tired of the dictatorial 
attitude and excesses of the Miners’ Federation. If this body 
had the real interests of the country at heart, they would see to 
it that coal production was increased, which would be one of the 
best possible means of appreciably reducing its cost. Instead of 
this they are always on the look-out for opportunities of bringing 
about fresh turmoil in the country. 


A Strike Ballot to be Taken. 


The public are not likely to be gulled over the specious offer 
of the Miners’ Federation to share with them the surplus profits 
from exported coal. The whole object of the miners is to secure 
more for themselves; and they would go for the whole surplus— 





some of them want to, but are overruled by the leaders—were it 
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not that those who direct or misdirect the policy of the Federa- 
tion are afraid-of antagonizing public opinion and their partners 
in the Triple Alliance. Their obvious present tactics are to 
try to make the public believe they are their friends, while at- 
tempting to frighten them with the menace of a national coal 
strike and famine, and by the same move to endeavour to force 
the Government into compliance with their demands. They may 
be temporarily strong while funds last ; but the Government, sup- 
ported by the public, can be stronger. On Thursday, at a special 
conference of the Federation, it was decided to take a strike ballot 
of the miners on Aug. 25 and 26; the returns to be delivered to 
headquarters by the 30th. ‘The ballot papers will go out with a 
recommendation that the members should be strongly advised to 
vote for strike action; and as a majority of the miners as a rule 
follow the advice of their leaders, there’ is little question as to 
which way the ballot will go. At the same time, the Federation 
leaders are a little dubious as to having a strike on their own ac- 
count. With 900,000 members, the duration of the strike an un- 
known quantity, strike pay of a modest order to set against already 
high wages and the present cost of living, the Federation leaders 
would like, if strike there is to be, to have it short and successful. 
Their care for the interests of the country is well evidenced, as is 
their confidence in brute force, by the fact that they are issuing 
an invitation to the other two members of the Triple Alliance to 
come to their help in the event of a strike, and so effect a com- 
plete paralysis of the country. That is the line of strategy with 
a view to quickly bringing the Government and the country into 
a state of obedience to the policy of the Federation. But the 
Railway and Transport Unions may prefer peace to strife; and 
we may learn more of their views after a meeting of the Execu- 
tives of the three Unions on Aug. 31. In spite of threats and 
public announcement of intentions, we hope the Government will 
stand firm; and there is certainty the country will be on their 
side. The time for firmness against excessive demands and 
coercive tactics has arrived. 








APPLICATIONS UNDER THE GAS REGULATION 
ACT. 


TueE Board of Trade announce that they will be in a position 
to receive applications for Orders under section 1 of the Gas 
Regulation Act on or after Oct.1. The rules with respect to 
such applications are being prepared, and will be published as 
soon as practicable. 


Rules regarding applications for Special Orders under section 10 
of the Act are also being framed. 


<i 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Davip W. Evans, who secured the silver-medal and first 
prize in the last City and Guilds of London Institute Examination 
in “Gas Supply,” final grade, is one of the assistants of Mr. 
Samuel B. Chandler, in the Sales Department of the South Sub- 
urban Gas Company. Mr. Evans has also passed the ordinary 
grade, first class. 

Mr. E, J. Cossey, for many years Assistant Resident Engineer 
at the Beckton works of the Gas Light and Coke Company, has 
(on his retirement from the position) been the recipient of a very 
cordially worded testimonial, and a substantial cheque from 
the engineering staff of the Company. Mr. Cossey is now in 
business on his own account, as’ Engineers’ and General Agent at 
Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 2. 


- 
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The business before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at their forthcoming meeting in Cardiff, will in- 
clude consideration of a report by the Fuel Economy Committee. 


The death has lately occurred of Mr. C. P. Mudie, who for 
half-a-century was connected with the Burton-on-Trent Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works. He was the son of Mr. John Mudie, who was 
Manager of the works until his death in 1885. 


While carrying out trench digging operations for electric cables 
at Fond du Lac (Wis.), there were found some remnants of the 
first gas-main laid there. These were two tamarack wood logs, 
one of which has a pipe measurement of 3 in., and the other of 
4in, Both logs, when exhumed, were in a state of perfect pre- 
servation ; but rotting soon began on exposure to the air. The 
wooden gas-main was laid in 1854, and was in constant service 
until about fifteen years ago, when it was replaced by a cast-iron 
one. The wooden pipes, which were perfectly satisfactory in 
use, were joined together by clasps; one log being whittled so as 
to fit the inside of the next. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Ir looks as though the new Electricity Bill is défaict for this 
year—perhaps it will never be revived. The Government, as is 
its wont, is leaving the electricity industry in a state of absolute 
suspense as to what is likely to happen 

A Government Change in regard to the additional powers that 
of Front. it was intended to confer. This year’s 


parliamentary session opened with the 
Government and the Ministry of Transport making the most pro-, 
nounced statements as to their unswerving resolution to have 
coupled-up with last year’s Eleciricity Supply Act the portions of 
the scheme—the Joint Boards, compulsory purchase powers, and 
financial provisions—that were left over in face of strong oppo- 
sition, in order to save the part of the original measure which 
gave parliamentary birth to the Electricity Commissioners, and 
invested them with sufficient powers to be of use in reorganizing 
the electricity generation systems throughout the country. Time 
and men seem to have gltered the point of view of the Govern- 
ment. They saw a considerable part of the electricity industry 
absolutely opposed to the Joint Boards and autecratic powers of 
purchase, though wanting Government aid in respect of finance; 
they saw and heard financiers who warned the Government that 
they would be doing wrong—especially in the present state of the 
country’s finances—in entering upon the supply of, or guarantee- 
ing, funds for industrial purposes ; they heard industries protest- 
ing against the preferential treatment of the electricity industry 
in respect of financing ; they received warnings that, if this pre- 
ferential treatment was persisted in, pressure would be brought 
to bear upon the Government to give other industries the same 
accommodation; and the gas industry showed the Government 
that there was another side to the tale that had been spun for 
them as to the part electricity could take in coal conservation, 
that the tale told had been created upon the unsafe ground of 
imagination and not on practical facts, and that heat was as 
important as power to the country’s industrial and domestic life 
and well-being. The Government has been shaken out of its 
day dreams in which electricity played such prominent part; 
and they have not hurried forward, as they proposed to do, the 
scheme which they foolishly believed was going to do more than 
aught else to restore and speed-up our industrial and commercial 
prosperity. 


It has taken a heap of effort to convince 

Hints as to Probable the Government, and even now they do 

* Happenings. not say openly that they have been con- 
vinced. They are at the moment trying 

to slide gracefully from the impossible position which they had 
taken up, and to say as little as possible as to their intentions, 
There has been a deputation from the Association of Municipal 
Corporations to Mr. Arthur Neal, the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Transport; and from what the deputation told 
him, it seems they do not care a jot for the proposed new powers, 
‘other than the financial ones. They showed a very fine selective 
abilty; and the case for the electricity joint authorities was 
pleaded in an exceedingly touching manner. But the Govern- 
ment apparently have got embedded as resolutely in the new 
policy of cutting-off where matters were left last session as they 
were over proceeding with the hung-up clauses at the beginning 
of this session. If there are no Joint Boards, no financial help 
from the Government will be needed. Joint electricity authori- 
ties are being formed throughout the country; and they should 
have no more difficulty than other industries in obtaining money 
for electricity supply, if these new schemes are wanted. Mr. 
Neal pointed out to the deputation that the formation, from the 
existing suppliers, of joint authorities is proceeding very well; 
and that if there were no Act on the Statute Book or one proposed, 
municipalities owning electricity undertakings would still have to 
finance them by ordinary means. Many of the suppliers, too, are 
companies, and are under statutory obligation to find money on 
their own account. There is, in short, no more reason why the 
Government should find or guarantee {20,000,000 and a further 
£25,000,000 for the electricity industry, than they should for any 
other industry upon which the manufacturing work of this country 
depends. Another thing that time has allowed the Government 
to see is that financial conditions have hardened, and that 
the Treasury has enough to do without increasing its burdens. 
The Government indeed need not worry at all about this matter. 
The electricity industry is just as capable with ordinary authoriza- 
tion of developing its position to provide electrical energy for 
modest sized motors, as the gas industry is to supply heat to in- 
dustry. Mr. Neal left the deputation in a state of perfect obscurity, 
so cleverly did he avoid the direct answer. There was nothing 
binding in what he said; and so the Government is free to do 
precisely what it thinks properin the matter. He did not say the 
Bill would not be reintroduced in the autumn or next year; he 
did not say the Government would not give financial backing. 
But what he did say indicated sufficiently that the Government 
has changed its mind; and that a short non-contentious Bill may 
be introduced next year, to take the place of the present one. If 
it is non-contentious, it will have to be something widely varying 
in characteristics from that which was introduced this session, 
but has been left isolated in the background through the rush of 
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other parliamentary work, and the reticence of a Government 
more enlightened in this matter. 
As seen last week, Walsall has given 
evidence, of the luxurious expenditure of 
capital that would in cases be necessary to 
get a supply of current to the new housing 
sites ; and this current only for use for lighting purposes, as no 
artizan could afford to pay the price for electricity for any other 
object—not even for those small uses which necessitate con- 
nections to the lighting circuit and call for payment for the current 
used at lighting rates, unless, of course, the consumers are on the 
* fixed payment system for lights, and can afford to buy a kettle, 
electric-iron, a shaving-pot, an egg boiler, and so.on, and just 
remove the lighting bulb, and connect-up the appliance required, 
without any further cost to themselves. There is a lot of ani- 
mated talk just now about reducing the cost of wiring installations 
for artizans’ dwellings—the housing schemes being the inspiring 
cause. The point at which to begin to talk about the cost of 
supplying electricity to such houses, is where the cable laying for 
the purpose commences ; but this is not the point chosen by our 
electrical friends. It is the house wiring that is hoisted into 
— as the oneimportantthing. The necessity of cheapen- 
ng this has been pointed out in “ Housing” by Mr. L. Milne. 
This has been a problem with which the men of the electricity 
supply industry have been contending for years. Mr. Milne’s 
notion of the way to do it is the truly old-fashioned one of elimina- 
ting some of the provision for safety and much of the conveni- 
ence that are found in installations in better-class houses. In 
other words, the factors of safety, sightliness, and convenience 
that are deemed essential for the rich and the middle class may, 
in his opinion, be considerably reduced when dealing with the 
poorer part of the community. His views may not be those of the 
people for whom he would prescribe. We do not like this degra- 
dation of installation efficiency for the sake of obtaining a very 
small and a very doubtful profit-bearing (or more probably losing) 
revenue from this slender custom. Mr. Milne favours the employ- 
ment of wires run on porcelain cleats, on the surface, or under 
floors or roofs. He also advocates the employment of a twin 
wire having one conductor only insulated. He admits frankly 
that the suggestions would not give an electrical installation of 
the same quality as wheu carried out in solid-drawn steel tubes. 
He holds that the practical question is not what is absolutely the 
best method of wiring small houses, but whether a “cheap and 
efficient” electrical installation shall be adopted, or allow the 
houses to be lighted by gas or paraffin lamps. Do cheapness 
and efficiency actually go together in installation work? If so, 
then there is no meaning in much that is contained in the rules 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


With the alternative before him just 

Convenience, Health, quoted, Mr. Milne says he would un- 
and Fire Risk. hesitatingly give preference to a cheap 

and efficient electrical installation on the 

ground of convenience, health, and immunity from firerisk. We 
admit the convenience of electric lighting; but convenience is 
sometimes purchased at a heavy cost. We do not admit that, © 
without adding to installation costs by the application of ex- 
pensive accessories, electric lighting is as good for the eyesight 
as incandescent gas lighting. As to health, we should like to 
know what mental caprice Mr. Milne is suffering from. Perhaps 
he will tell us in what way the health of millions of the working- 
class population is affected by the use of gas for lighting; or in 
what way our own health has suffered by the use of gas for the 
purpose. Perhaps he can supply us with some chemical, physical, 
and mortality data bearing on the point. If he will do so, we 
will promise him to do our best to answer him. Then as to fire 
risk. The only point with gas, at which there can be any risk is 
at the burner itself ; and the visibility of the light is the greatest 
protection to the users. On the other hand the fire risks with 
electricity are all insidious, and may happen wherever there is 
wiring, and at any time. A “ Correspondent” writing in ‘“ The 
Times Engineering Supplement” on the subject of cheaper 
wiring installations, speaking of the slip conduit system, says it 
provides a mechanically strong protective covering ; but it is not 
necessarily metallically continuous. If for any reason the insula- 
tion of the wiring breaks down, the conduit becomes electrically 
connected with the conductor, and, not being earthed, becomes 
charged to the supply voltage. In this condition, it is dangerous 
on account of the possibility of shock, and still more becauseleakage 
from the conduit can take place from any indefinite point—each 
such point of leakage producing local heating, with the imminent 
risk of fire. Any metallic covering of a live conductor must be 
so efficiently earthed that failure of the insulation will result in 
a sufficiently heavy rush of current to blow the circuit fuse, and 
isolate the fault. We have time and again protested against the - 
exposure of electric wires in houses where there is likely to be 
damage done to them. There cannot possibly be in the houses of 
working men—where the same supervision cannot be maintained 
over children as in houses where there is plenty of assistance— 
any guarantee against damage; and therefore the utmost protec- 
tion should be given. The immunity from fire and other troubles of 
which Mr. Milne speaks is not so great as he could wish with the 
cheaper forms of installation. He finds most promise in the cab- 


tyre sheathed cable, which, however, is rather expensive at the 
present time. 


Wiring of Artizans’ 
Dwellings. 


A scheme has been propounded for heat- 
ing a part of Bergen (Norway) with water 
heated by the surplus electric energy 
that the municipal hydro-electric power 
stations are capable of generating. The 
results of the experiment will, the “ Electrical Times ” says, be 
watched with considerable “interest” by everyone “ interested” 
in the subject. Naturally! But we are of opinion that, notwith- 
standing the power is water generated, the cost of the heating will 
be considerably in excess of what it would be if the water was 
heated by solid fuel—coal or coke or both—in steam-boilers. Of 
course, there is no contrast between Bergen and any town in this 
country, as here we have no water power. But the comparison 
that has been-made by those on the spot who are supposed to know 
all about it is of interest. The charge, however, that is going to 
be made does not justify the optimistic view that the system will 
be cheaper for users than coal-fire heating. It is pointed out 
that 1 Kw.-hour is equal to 3412 B.Th.U. (3420 is a usual figure 
taken here), and 1 lb. of coal containing 12,000 B.Th.U. may 
not yield more than 8000 B.Th.U., and therefore 1 lb. of coal 
may be accepted as the equivalent of 24 kw.-hours. Our comment 
on this is that we have never known a coal fire that would yield 
in useful heat about 67 p.ct. of the potential heat of the coal. 
For a good class coal fire, zo p.ct. is nearer the truth. However, 
on the basis taken, it is stated that electrical energy, at a cost of 
o*51d. per unit, would equal the present cost of heating by coal. 
But we observe that the charge now proposed for energy is 1°5d. 
per unit. On this computation alone, it is seen that the cost 
of electrical energy is going to be about three times that of coal- 
fire heating. Yet it is asserted that the surplus electrical energy 
could be provided under the scheme sufficiently cheaply even to 
compete with the pre-war coal price, which is about 0'18d. per lb. 
The statements cannot be reconciled. 


A Hyd¥o-Electric 
Water-Heating 
Scheme. 


There is no doubt that the cost of coal 
delivered into Bergen to-day is at an ex- 
tremely high rate. But freights will not 
remain at current figures; and when the world’s production of 
coal recovers itself, and returns to the old standards per man, 
coal delivered into Bergen will be much cheaper. The elec- 
trically heated hot water it is proposed to circulate to the houses 
by electrically operated centrifugal pumps. There we bave 
another cost to add to that of generating the electricity. A start 
with the scheme is to be made at the Rowton Hotel, which will 
have 300 bedrooms. The equipment will consist of 300 water- 
heaters, two thermal storage tanks each of 3300 gallons capacity 
(with all the necessary ae two 200-Kw. electrical steam- 
boilers, a thermal storage tank of about 2600 gallons capacity with 
100-Kw. heaters, and two hot-water tanks of 2600 gallons capacity, 
each with 110-kw. heaters. This will be a costly installation; and 
so will be the upkeep. A gas-fire installation could be fitted at 
much less expense. But this does not finish the outlay. Very 
properly there is to be a stand-by in the shape of an ordinary 
coal-fired tubular steam-boiler of 484 sq. ft. heating surface. This 
will entail further cost and upkeep. Towhat purpose? To pro- 
vide a more expensive heating system than could be obtained by 
other means, although the heating agent is water-generated elec- 
tricity. And the heating of the rooms will be by convected heat, 
We do not like too much convected heat, and so shall not want 
to stay at the Rowton Hotel in Bergen during the heating season. 
Our favour strongly inclines to a goodly proportion of radiant heat. 
The present very high price of coal in Bergen is not likely to 
continue. Coal before the war was being delivered in Bergen at 
338. 6d. per ton. Let us assume that, with increased production, 
competition, and lower freights, 50s. is a possibility in the future, 
and that the coal will be (taking the Bergen figures) of a calorific 
value of 12,000 B.Th.U. per pound. If the coal were used under 
a steam-boiler at 65 p.ct. efficiency, the distributed heat would 
amount to about 8000 B.Th.U. per lb., and this pound of coal 
would only cost 0'27d. There we have nearly two-and-a-half 
times the heat leaving the boiler that there is in a unit of electri- 
city. We do not know the cost per unit of the water-generated 
energy at Bergen; but, as already seen, the account states that 
“ surplus electrical energy could be provided under the scheme 
sufficiently cheaply even to compete with the pre-war coal price, 
which was about 018d. per lb.” Very well, then two-and-a-half 
times 0'18d. is 0'45d., which has to compare, to get an amount of 
heat equal to that which would be provided by the steam-boiler, 
with o'27d. per lb. taking coal at 50s. per ton. Hot water so 
supplied would not require a stand-by system. We see, too, that 
the cost to the consumer for water-power generated electricity 
is to be at present 14d. per unit, and not o'18d. Ifcoal of 12,000 
B.Th.U. per Ib. is used in a fire-grate at 20 p.ct. efficiency, 14 lbs. 
would give 3600 B.Th.U: of useful heat ; and if the coal is later 
on-supplied at 50s. per ton, then 141bs. would costo'4d. Itseems 
to us that this Bergen scheme requires looking into very narrowly 
by the authorities, before they commit any section of their people 
to a prodigal expenditure for heat. 


Considerations. 
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A MANUAL OF GAS DISTRIBUTION. 


By WaLton ForsTALL. 


Publishers : United Gas Improvement Contracting Company, of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


[Reviewed by Joun Henry BREARLEY, M.Inst.C.E.] 
(Concluded from p. 289.) 


Tue chapter on the “ Construction and Action of the Dry Gas- 
Meter” takes up 38 pages. It would form an excellent primer on 


the subject for gas students; and excellent lettered sketches illus- 
trate the principles involved, and the several pieces which go to 
the construction of the gas-meter. A chapter is devoted to the 
capacities and dimensions of meters, and the connections required 
when fixing. The author does not countenance any size less than 
five-light for new connections. The difficulty of determining, with 
any degree of accuracy, the maximum rates of consumption of 
various gas consumers leads the author to remark that it “is not 
usually an exact science.” He does something to help by provid- 
ing a schedule giving the relationship of size of meter to burners 
and fuel appliances in use. This is amplified by a valuation (in 
burner equivalent) of various types of appliances in more or less 
common use, on the assumption that 5 c.ft. equal one burner. 
Thus one-burner hot plates are taken as equalling four (schedule) 
burners ; laundry iron stove, two burners; and soon. The sub- 
ject is still left “not an exact science.” Nor is it ever likely to 
be, surrounded as it is with such a diversity of conditions. 

The subject-matter relating to meter connections is practical 
and exhaustive. There are some full notes as to the use of leather 
washers in making the joints to the face of the meter screw. To 
the use-of these is ascribed a great source of meter leaks. An 
account is given of various experiments and observations on other 
material designed (or desired) to replace the leather—including 
lead, pure rubber, rubber-coated fabric, cardboard, tarred and 
untarred rope, flaxboard, asbestos, horn, star-fibre, leatheroid, 
and glazed leathers. Ultimately “ ebonite”’ was adopted. It is ex- 
pected to be no more expensive than leather, to retain its resiliency 
for years, even when exposed to the atmosphere, and will form 
tight joints even on poorly-faced unions, without overstraining 
the old-type meter-screws. It has not been used long enough 
in Philadelphia to warrant any deduction from leakage records ; 
but Mr. Forstall expects its other qualifications will keep it in 
favour, whether it reduces the leak percentage or not. 

The “ Execution of Meter Orders” occupies a chapter of thirty 
pages of which detailed instructions to men take up 24 pages of 
close type. It is a veritable vade mecum of good conduct and effi- 
cient workmanship—every contingency, likely and unlikely, being 
apparently covered in these instructions, as issued to men engaged 
on meter-work. Yetthe author says they are not to be considered 
as complete; and he himself points out that no mention is made 
of prepayment meter complaints, as these are peculiarly depen- 
dent upon the particular type or types in use. Many British 
gas undertakings have now their printed rules of instructions to 
fitters; and these leaves from American practice will afford an 
interesting exercise in comparison. In various emergencies the 
phrase “telephone shop” occurs in the instructions at least 
sixteen times, which suggests that the telephone in Philadelphia 
is both more generally used and more reliable for expeditiousness 
than it is here. An excellent dissertation on meter reading, with 
some index illustrations containing examples of careless reading, 
is included. 

A chapter is devoted to “ Testing and Repairing Meters.” An 
excellent wrinkle not commonly followed here is afforded in the 
practice of soldering a date-badge not merely on new meters, but 
also on those which have received new diaphragm repairs. Thus, 
when a meter is moved, if the date shows that the diaphragm has 
not been renewed for ten years or more, it will be examined on 
the occasion of the removal. Some useful notes appear on what 
is termed a “ gradual-cease-house-test,” but which we should term 
testing in situ, though only the test hand of the meter is the 
arbiter. If a meter is found inaccurate, it is taken-in for test and 
repair. In the last ten years over 220,000 of these tests were 
made ; and 25 p.ct. of the meters tested have been removed. 

The dipping process is also fully described, the essence of which 
consists in placing sufficient oil in the bottom of the meter to im- 
merse the diaphragm to a depth of at least 5-16th inch. Under 
such conditions, the leather by its capillarity, is found to remain 
soaked with the oil. As oil vapours dry out, a fresh supply of 
diaphragm oil ascends all through the leather. Meters so oiled 
are known as dipping meters. The oil is introduced, when the 
meter has been brought in from service, without removing any 
part of the case. In this way in twelve years 400,000 meters have 
been treated in Philadelphia, with excellent results. The testing 
of meters and equipment therefor is fully treated upon; the pro- 
cess through which a meter passes from being brought in for 
repair to finally emerging into ‘“ O.K.” stock being shown in dia- 

grammatic form for: (1) Non-dipping meters at the district shop; 
(2) dipping meters at the district shop ; and (3) meters at the main 
repair shop. 

In the op ey devoted to “Shop Records” and “ Meter 
Orders” we find that the card system has a prominent place— 
several of the forms being reproduced. 








Part VIII. deals with “ House Piping and Fixtures”. in two 
sections: (1) Specifications, and (2) installation and maintenance. 
In all, 22 pages are devoted to piping specifications, and include 
a schedule which has been in operation in Philadelphia for 


eighteen years. Nine pages are devoted to fixture specifica- 
tions. Attention is being more generally focussed in this country 
upon the desirability of having a standard specification or speci- 
fications for piping. Those who are interested herein may well 
be recommended to take a dip into American practice, with the 
possibility in view of catching fresh ideas. It can be imagined 
that no final specification will emerge until all sources of likely 
service have been tapped; and Mr. Forstall’s book is worth at 
least a perusal in this regard. The system he expounds entails 
three inspections: (1) When the piping is in view; (2) when it is 
enclosed ; and (3) when piping and fixtures are ready to receive 
gas. A form of certificate which follows each (if satisfactory) is 
given. The instructions to house-pipe inspectors occupy four 
pages; while about 30 pages are devoted to installation and main- 
tenance. Among other phases exhaustively dealt with are leaks 
affecting gas bills, and insufficient supply. 

Part IX. is on appliance work. It consists of 200 pages, 
divided into the following sections: (1) Organization; (2) cook- 
ing appliances ; (3) water heaters; (4) room-heating appliances ; 
(5) industrial appliances and gas-engines ; (6) illuminating appli- 
ances. 

Under “ Organization,” the qualifications reguisite in gas-fitters 
are considered ; and it is laid down that the seer foreman of 
fitting work should be a man who has risen from the ranks, 
Systematic instruction for all employees is recommended—a 
counsel of wisdom which has in recent years found considerable 
favour in this country, and must increasingly do so, as the Gas 
Regulation Act (with its adjustments, repair, or replacement of 
appliances) makes its presence felt—not to mention the movement 
for the general specification and inspection of piping. In this 
work order and record routine are discussed, with examples of 
the forms used, and installation and maintenance routine. 

Section III., on “ Cooking Appliances,” is especially interesting. 
We learn that the manufacture of these is, and will continue to 
be, governed by the “ Standard Gas-Range Specification ” of the 
American Gas Association, a familiarity with which is laid down 
as essential to a thorough appliance knowledge. Herein our 
American cousins seem to have gone one better than we have in 
England in organization, as standardization in this regard is still 
under consideration in this country. .The members of the Com- 
mittee who are charged with theinquiry into this subject will find 
Mr. Forstall’s book a useful mentor. While thermal efficiency is 
desired, it is his conviction that this must not be at the sacrifice 
of simplicity, with little or no adjustment required at the hands 
of either company or consumer. Sturdiness of construction is 
also wisely commended. The proportion of gas used by the top 
burners he puts down at 75 p.ct.; and he notes what has been 
observed here, that it is with the top burners that the greatest 
tendency to wastefulness occurs. The star form of top burner is 
now the accepted type. It transpires from this book that they 
haye in America a special type of burner known as the “ Surface 
Combustion Burner.” Air-shutters appear to be more or less 
general. Not only are cookers standardized, but also the gas- 
range cock, adopted by the American Gas Institute in 1914 and 
described (with accompanying drawings) in its “ Proceedings” of 
that year. Pilot lights are in common use for the lighting of oven- 
burners; reference being made to their various forms. There 
are also some remarks on Cheap v. Expensive Appliances. 

The chapter on “ Connection Practice ” follows the usual high 
standard. A table of capacities in cubic feet per hour for the 
various lengths of run is given. This certainly seems to err on 
the generous side as to size. There is no less size than 4-in. in- 
cluded; and this is limited to cubic feet from o to 100, and only 
when the length does not exceed 20 ft. On the subject of flue 
connections, Mr. Forstall is in the school which regards them as, 
in general, unnecessary to an ordinary domestic range. On the 
question of material for a he advocates blued-steel pipe 
inside a building or where the location is not damp, and galvan- 
ized pipe otherwise. There are several illustrations showing the 
adaptation of flue-pipes to various conditions, including carrying 
them through combustible material—such as lath and plaster. 
Useful notes on appliance maintenance are given. 

Section 1V., on “ Room-Heating Appliances,” does not call for 
extended comment. Taking it as typical of American practice, it 
is obvious that we have very little to learn on this subject from 
across the water. One little wrinkle, however, is worth noting. 
It seems that in America they have a system of looking more 
closely and methodically into the new designs of makers. What 
else can be read-into the lines: ‘ The best practice in room-heating 
is given from year to year in the appropriate Committee reports 
. . « beginning with 1912; and their contents should be known 
by the student of this subject.” Owing to the system of central 
heating almost generally adopted in America, gas-heating appli- 
ances have not attained the range of choice that they have 
in Britain ; and there appears to be more call for designs which 
operate without a flue connection than the fireplace type—these 
being chiefly used in the lat®@ spring or early fall when the central 
house-heating system is not in operation. Such fires are portable ; 
and, in practice, they are frequently taken from one gas connec- 
tion to another. Thus, flexible tubing has come into common 
use in this regard; but the author is fully alive to its short- 
comings and limitations, and has hardly a kindly word to say 
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for it. .He records that up to 1912 most of the room-heaters 
were connected by flexible tubing of poor composition and with 
unsafe ends. Then a superior flexible tubing was produced. It 
consists of a spirally-wound base, packed with threadlike rubber 

asket. Upon the fas are wound coverings of paper, followed 

y cotton fabric coated on one side with a gas-tight compound, 
the whole enclosed in an outer covering of cotton braid. It is 
not affected by gas; is not readily ruptured; and it is difficult to 
flatten it sufficiently to seal-off the gas-flow. Brassends, screwed 
into the metallic base, afford a secure attachment for the tubing 
ends. A standard rubber end and a standard hose end nozzle 
have been recommended for adoption; and now we learn it is 
possible to enjoy all the advantages of slip-end tubing connections 
with none of the old objections, Preferably by education, but if 
not by legislation, he would entirely prevent the sale of inferior, 
and therefore dangerous tubing and attachments. It is a point 
we are closely interested in here. Fortunately, rubber or flexible 
tubing is little used in England in connection with room-heating ; 
but it is pretty extensively employed in other directions. We are 
rightly convinced that a limitation in carbon monoxide content 
of gas is undesirable; but our contention will be strengthened if 
we take steps to eliminate all possible sources of leakage. In 
this regard, there has been no joint inquiry into the various kinds 
of flexible tubings and connections used with it. Such an inquiry 
should be instituted, and the unfit eliminated, even if legislation is 
invoked to achieve this object. 

Mr. Forstall tells us that the reflector heater—i.c., the type 
witH yellow flames behind which is a corrugated copper reflector, 
the whole fitted into a suitable casement—is in popular favour. 
He says: “It has the advantage which may be called ‘ physiolo- 
gical’ efficiency, the degree of which is dependent on the per- 
centage of the total generated heat that is emitted in the form 
of radiant energy.” It is not clear whether thisis Mr. Forsiall’s 
own view, or whether it is merely a quotation, as in the book 
there are two inverted commas subsequent to it, but no trace 
of the corresponding marks at the beginning. Be that as it may, 
the test of physiological efficiency is not one to enthuse about, as 
the total possible radiation in such a fire will be of the order 
of 20 p.ct. of the total heat generated. Contrasted with it, our 
modern fires with their refractory filling and radiant energy up to 
50 p.ct. or more.are as the ozone of the health resort is to the 
stuffiness of crowdedrooms. This is simply where the American 
standard of physiological efficiency leads us. 

An illustration of a fireplace heater with an asbestos front 
grate, which is widely used in America, recalls to our mind this 
once (it seems ages ago) familiar but now extinct fire of British 
practice. The design in the book is more artistic, but the essen- 
tial element of pleasing effect—asbestos fibre—is the same. 

The section on “ Industrial Appliances and Gas-Engines” only 
covers nine pages. The infinite variety of these leads the author to 
refer to other sources of information. In this he is wise, as the 
book at this point has already passed the 800 (page) mark, and the 
preponderating impression has been that it is written for the in- 
struction of the multitude engaged in the various branches so far 
treated, rather than for the specialist, though the matter must 
absorb the interest of the specialist also, since he must, to’ be 
thorough, be a gourmand for detail. An anti-fluctuator is illus- 
trated and the dimensions of various sizes given, also the dimen- 
sions of gas and water piping for gas-engines. 

Section VI., on “ Illuminating Appliances,” contains 19 excellent 
and detail-identified illustrations. The life of the best grade of 
modern mantle is given as 2000 hours “as a conservative average.” 
Types of vertical, inverted, and junior burners are described, and 
also large units. The usual thoroughness of detail'characterizes 
the instruction on connection practice, the sketches in regard to 
which can be readily understood by any gas-fitter of average 
intelligence. Adjustment and repairs are described, including the 
causes of, and remedies for, the “ carbonizing ” of mantles. 

Part X. deals fully with the “ Storeroom” in two sections: (1) 
Organization, and (2) Operation. A foreword states that a stock 
of materials is essential to the work of a distribution department, 
and such a stock involves many details of accounting and of 
physical care. These details are brought out in the subsequent 
pages ; the aim of the author being to show forth the fundamental 

rinciples of storeroom operation, and the benefits to be derived 

rom proper organization, in such a way that each reader can apply 

the information to his own particular situation. There are nume- 
rous illustrations, and fourteen forms used for various record- 
ing purposes are reproduced—these, with the descriptive matter, 
extending to about 80pages. The appendix and the index bring 
the work to a close. 





The concluding impression is that the book is the product of a 
vigorous and determined individual who has set his mind on doing 
what must have proved a stupendous task, and has unfalteringly 
kept the goal in view. It is a valuable accession to the technical 
literature of the gas industry, and its accomplishment fills with 
amazement the writer of these fragmentary notes. It is not pre- 
tended that these comments do justice to Mr. Forstall’s produc- 
tion; but if they give some faint notion of the book itself, it is 
as much as the reviewer can expect to achieve within the space 
and the time at his disposal. Let it be said finally that he was 
no “ 47 hours a week” man who wrote this book. Yet, if he had 
lived in England, it would take him all his time to become 
— as a “ worker,” so inverted has the true sense of values 

come. 











DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL.* 


A Review. 
TuE second edition of this work offers a considerable enlarge- 
ment on the first. The twelve chapters are expanded to twenty- 


one, and the twelve tables are increased to twenty-five. Much 
new matter is included; and as the whole is carefully compiled 
and well indexed, it cannot fail to be of use to the gas distribution 
engineer whether for reading or for reference. The authors state 
in the preface that the first edition was chiefly a record of their 
own pioneer work in helping along the practice of main-laying 
by steel tubes. Subsequently, the practice has been further de- 
veloped by others—especially in reference to welded joints. But 
this, the authors claim, is the logical development of the prin- 
ciples laid down in their first edition—viz., that flexible mains 
should have joints that are rigid. Hence the term “ rigid joint,” 
which has become generally associated with the idea of tele- 
scoping steel tubes. The authors favour the retention of this 
telescoping, even when the joints are welded. 

The book does not essay to be a general compendium of infor- 
mation on steel mains; and it might be, in this respect, disap- 
pointing to some who would look to its pages for extended refer- 
ence regarding mains of large diameter—either welded, rivetted, 
or lockbar. Even reinforced concrete pipes could be included 
under a classification of steel. But if the authors come short as 
historians, they endeavour to make up as technicians; for there 
is assembled in the pages of the book a good deal of fundamental 
information that should aid the student as well as the engineer in 
dealing with problems relevant to the passing of gas through steel 
tubes. The same cannot be said in regard to the distribution of 
water, as the book is written frankly by gas engineers for gas 
engineers. 

Before embarking on the first edition, it was evident that the 
authors had noticed that all previous works on gas distribution 
had been written round cast-iron mains as a matter of course 
and custom, with perhaps only meagre reference to the possible 
use of steel. They, therefore, set out to drop a mild bombshell 
into this order of things, by writing a book which assumed the 
practice of steel mainlaying throughout, and entirely ignored 
cast-iron. In rewriting for a second edition nine years later, the 
authors are evidently satisfied with progress made, and with the 
diminution of the objections and prejudices which first met the 
coming of steel tubes. They now write with a bias that is less 
obtrusive, and with a good deal of information that is satisfying 
to the judge as well as to the advocate. 

The considerable matter collected on the subject of corrosion 
is of an impartial nature, and makes a valuable contribution to 
an important branch of the subject. Among other extracts from 
very eminent authorities, the paper read by Mr. W. J. E. Binnie, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., before the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
on * Corrosion of Iron and Steel,” is reproduced almost in full— 
this being evidently, in the author’s opinion, the most compre- 
hensive and practical study of the subject that can be presented 
to their readers. There the matter is treated from the water en- 
gineer’s point of view; and the famous Coolgardie case is very 
fully dealt with. The chapter entitled “‘ Notes on Steel and Iron” 
treats succinctly of the metallurgy of the subject ; and there are 
brief descriptions of the manufacture of tubes; also definitions 
and specification clauses. A chapter containing notes on “ Elec- 
trolysis ” is taken chiefly from an American source; and there is 
also one on the coating of pipes, with some reference to paint 
mediums, and with definitions of tars and bitumens. 

Returning to the subject of gas distribution, the book deals 
very fully with the testing of mains, whether old or new, low pres- 
sure or high pressure. Leakage and its prevention are treated so 
thoroughly that no one could peruse the four chapters devoted 
to it without carrying away either some inspiration to exercise 
greater care in tuture over the operations of main and service lay- 
ing, or some practical hints as to how this may be carried out. 
Here again, however, the treatise is more generally applicable to 
country districts, and small mains, than to distribution with large 
pipes in city streets. Here is an extract from the chapter on 
“ Testing New Mains:” 

Having decided to test our main, it is particularly necessary to see 
that the operation is so arranged that it is carried out to good purpose 
and not in vain. It is of little use testing a main after it has been laid 
and covered up. The test has its highest value when it is applied to 
the first joint and the first day’s work. The object of effective testing 
is not to find out whether the main is sound or not, but to set the pace, 
to raise the standard of workmanship. Testing is a whip which must 
start, and, if necessary, keep both labour and material up to standard. 
It finds out weak points, suggests alterations in method to suit new con- 
ditions, and provides surprises for those who are inclined to let their 
work run ina groove. Testing anticipates the leakage of the future ; 
finds a split socket that may develop under traffic; reveals a badly 
packed or welded joint that may easily hold low-pressure gas until it 
is disturbed by subsidence of the ground, or even by filling-in and 
ramming. The pressure test should be high enough to make some 
inquiry into the strength of materials which have not only to guard a 
gentle and valuable fluid within, but to resist large mechanical strains 
without. Whatever testing may cost in time, trouble, and money, the 
expenditure will be repaid over and over again by the soundness of the 
distributing system. 

The subject of “ Unaccounted-for Gas ” is written right up to 


* ** Distribution by Steel (Gas and Water).’’ By Henry Woodall, M.Inst. 
C.E., and B. R. Parkinson, M.Inst,Mech.E. London: Benn Bros. ; 1920. 
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date, in the light of the research work with which the authors 
have been recently concerned, and with reference to the corrosion 
of mains, services, and meters. The notes on high-pressure dis- 
tribution also lay great stress on the necessity of thorough con- 
densation of the gas, so that “ mains can be laid without fall, and 
without fear of naphthalene deposits, or internal corrosion.” In 
this connection reference is made to the Helps system. 

For the student there is a useful chapter dealing with the 
physical problems that affect the volume of gases by changes in 
pressure and temperature. These are clearly explained, and the 
various laws—Boyle’s, Dalton’s, &c.,—quoted. Rules are given 
for the correction of volume, both here and in the chapters on 
main-testing ; also in the appendix. These vary from the simplest 
rule-of-thumb to the most elaborate formula. Another short 
chapter gives pressure equivalents, with explanations as to how 
the various figures which are usually found in text-books for the 
weight of a cubic foot of water may be reconciled. The bursting 
pressure in pipes and cylinders, with its relation to gauge and 
diameter, occupies another chapter ; and last of allis given a short 
treatise on the flow of gas in mains, which introduces the reader 
to the comprehensive tables that follow in the appendix. 

A feature of these tables is that in every case their construc- 
tion is made clear by the setting-out of the formula on which they 
are based, so that the reader is asked to take nothing for granted. 
The first of the discharge tables gives the quantity of gas which 
will flow with a 1-in. water gauge loss of pressure through pipes 
of all sizes from 1 in. to 36 in. diameter, and lengths from } mile 
to 25 miles. This table is useful in itself for low pressure, and 
also forms a basis for the high-pressure tables that follow. The 
latter give multiples for all pressures and losses of pressure from 
1 lb. to 100 Ibs., by means of which one can convert low-pressure 
into High-pressure results. Asan example, we find from Table 1 
that a 4-in. main will give, with a loss of 1-in. pressure and a 
length of 2 miles, 1000 c.ft. per hour. From Table 2 we find the 
multiple 18 corresponding to an initial pressure 20 lbs. and a final 
pressure 15 lbs. The result is 18,000 c.ft. per hour at the high 
pressure. Or from Table 3 we find the multiple 77 corresponding 
to an initial pressure 70 lbs. and a final pressure 20 lbs. The 
result is 77,000 c.ft. per hour. Thus we have a greater range of 
discharge figures than has hitherto been published; and the 
explanatory notes in Chapter 21 show in an interesting way 
the relationship that exists between the high-pressure and low- 
pressure formule. Subsidiary tables give the variation for diffe- 
rent specific gravities of gas; and it is shown how the results 
can be adapted to the flow of water. Other tables are based 
upon an inverted formula, and give the size of main corresponding 
to various lengths and discharges. High and low pressure dia- 
meters are put side by side for given quantities of gas; and this 
will offer a very convenient comparison for the distributing engi- 
neer. There is just one variation that we miss, which would be 
supplied by a table that gave its results in terms of pressure lost 
for a given discharge and diameter of main. Such results can be 
inferred from the tables; but some engineers prefer to read the 
loss of pressure directly. 

Passing from the discharge of gas, another table of somewhat 
novel interest gives the storage capacity of pipes for all diameters, 
and the leakage indicated for given lengths by drop of pressure, 
in pounds per square inch, inches of mercury, and inches of water. 
Copious notes are attached, illustrating the various uses to which 
this table may be put. There is also the storage capacity of 
high-pressure cylinders of various diameters and lengths. Sub- 
sequent tables include: Pressure of water compared with head 
in feet ; aqueous vapour in saturated gas expressed in gallons of 
water; the kicking pressure of bends; table of hours for street 
lighting; and various specifications of steel tubes and joints. 
There is, therefore, much that is useful for reference; and it is 
evident that the authors have spared no pains in arranging in 
practical form such material as they had at their disposal. 


_— 


AN INVESTIGATION OF COKING COALS. 


Mention has already been made [ante, p. 290] of the fact that 
at a special joint meeting some time ago of the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers and the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. 
S. Roy Illingworth, B.Sc. (Hons.), Lond., F.I.C., A.R.C.S., sub- 
mitted full particulars of researches made by him in connection 
with the carbonization of coal; the first part of the paper dealing 
with the thermal decomposition of coal at low temperatures. 

The other subject discussed by him was an investigation of 
coking coals. Four coals were taken—a gas coal giving porous 
coke; a coal giving dense coke which is inclined to be brittle; 
and two coals producing metallurgical coke. The investigation 
detailed in the first part of the paper has led to the formulation 
of a new theory of coking. From the results then given relative 
to the behaviour of the various coals at different temperatures, it 
was shown that every coking coal is characterized by a fairly- 
well marked temperature at which coking commences. The view 
is held, in agreement with Anderson, that all coking coals soften 
and become plastic. Observations on the coals examined revealed 
the fact that the two cellulosic types of substance were devoid 
of any tendency to melt or soften, while the resinic bodies readily 
melted at 200° C., and became practically fluid at 350°C. in an inert 























atmosphere. The ar vaca of the coal is therefore attributed 
to the liquidation of the resins by heat, and the subsequent flow 
of the fluid or semi-fluid resinic matter around the other solid ingre- 
dients of the coal. Perhaps a definite absorption of. the liquid 
resins by the solid constituents takes place. 

The degree of plasticity in a coal is influenced by the amount 
of resinic matter present, the melting-point and the point of com- 
plete fluidity of the resinic constituents, the temperature to which 
the coal is subjected, and the proximity of that temperature to the 
point of decomposition of the resinic constituents. The greater 
the amount of resinic substance present, the more plastic the coal 
will become; and too great an amount of resinic substance will 
result in a “ molten” coal, capable of flowing like a liquid. The 
initial cementation into a coke of the residues arising from the 
destruction of the constituents of a coal is due to the skeleton of 
carbon deposited between the non-melting ingredients by the de- 
composition of the resinic substances. The process of coking con- 
sists of the decomposition of the various substances in the coal, 
with the evolution of volatile matter and the formation of a very 
highly carbonaceous residue. The decomposition must take 
place in the order of the thermal stability of the substances in the 
coal; for in the modern type of coke-oven there exists a very 
gradual temperature gradient between the hot walls of the con- 
taining vessel and the centre of the charge. 

Roughly, 5°5 p.ct. is the minimum amount of resinic matter 

necessary in a coal for the formation of a coke; and since the 
passage through various degrees of plasticity is a characteristic 
feature of coking coals under the influence of heat, 5°5 p.ct. of 
resinic substance may be taken as the minimum amount necessary 
to render a coal mass plastic. Throughout the period that a coal 
undergoing decomposition contains above 5'5 p.ct. of resins, the 
resulting plastic mass will tend to be forced into a spongy state 
by virtue of the internal pressure resulting from the generation 
within the mass of gaseous and other products volatile at the 
existing temperature. The progressive destruction of the resin 
substances results in increasing degrees of viscosity of the coal. 
When the plastic mass is possessed of the greatest fluidity, the 
volatile matter evolved will tend to pass through the mass, and 
escape from it without forcing it into a spongy state; but as the 
whole becomes more viscous, the volatile matter will tend to be 
rétained within the mass as isolated bubbles, and due to the pres- 
sure each exerts the semi-coke will be forced into a spongy form. 
There must ultimately arise a stage at which the volatile matter 
is generated within a medium so viscous that it takes a very con- 
siderable period for the portion capable of escaping against the 
resistance of the mass to get away. The next phase is the loss 
of plasticity by the mass due to destruction of the resinic sub- 
stance.’ The structure of the coke will be fixed, since the final 
production of the carbon skeleton binding the mass into a rigid 
body has now taken place. Pores will thus be formed in the 
coke; and their size will be governed by the pressure each occluded 
pocket of gaseous matter exerts on the semi-solid mass just prior 
to its losing the final low degree of plasticity. 
* The fundamental consideration determining the degree of poro- 
sity of a coke according to the theory advanced by.Mr. Illing- 
worth.is, first, the number of gaseous bubbles occluded in the 
coal mass when the resinic content is in the neighbourhood of 
5°5 p.ct.; secondly, the pressure exerted by the gaseous matter 
thus occluded. These two factors are both determined by the 
amount of volatile matter evolved from the coal substance in the 
period just penultimate to the decrease of the resinic matter to 
below 5°5 p.ct. 

The hardness of a coke is determined by the total amount of 
cementing material in the coke; and the distension of the cement- 
ing material—i.c., the volume over which it is dispersed—which is 
a factor governed by the porosity of the coke produced. Gas 
coals give rise to a smaller amount of initial cementing material 
at any temperature, and must thus produce a coke of weaker 
mechanical properties than the other coals. 

Growing out of this series of researches, new processes have 
arisen that, the author says, give every promise of materially en- 
larging our present gradually decreasing supply of coking coals. 








Recovery of Ferrocyanides from Spent Oxide.—According to an 
abstract appearing in the “ Journal” of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Herren G. Grube and B. Dulk have dealt in the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir angewandte Chemie” with the subject of the recovery 
of ferrocyanides from spent oxide. Material investigated by the 
authors gave on analysis: 7°8 p.ct. K,Fe (CN),, 3H,O; 0°25 p.ct. 
NH,CNS; o71 p.ct. NH; (free); 1°7 p.ct. NHg-. (combined) ; 
34°34 p.ct. S; and 26°3 p.ct. H,O. By treatment with slaked lime 
and subsequent washing with water, calcium ferro-cyanide is ob- 
tained. The yield increases with the quantity of lime up to a 
maximum with to p.ct., beyond which it diminishes owing to 
the formation of an almost insoluble double salt 2CaFe,O,, 
Ca,Fe(CN).,xH,O. The most favourable temperature for the 
reaction is 50° C. Below this the reaction velocity is too slight, 
while at higher temperatures thiocyanate is produced, and the 
yield of ferrocyanide rapidly diminishes between 70° and 80° C. 
The lixiviated mass may retain 1 to 2 p.ct. of insoluble ferrocyanide 
produced by interaction of ferric hydroxide, calcium hydroxide, 
and calcium ferrocyanide, and the formation of the double salt 
referred to. This salt may be decomposed by hydrogen sulphide, 
and the yield of ferrocyanide is ea increased. A 
similar advantageous effect is obtained by air blowing. 
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DIFFERENTIAL AIR THERMOMETERS AND RECORDING CALORIMETERS. 





By H. A. Mapsen and A. Herser, of the Bow Common Gas-Works, 


Reaizine the need for a cheap and accurate recording calorimeter, the writers were led to study the 
differential air thermometer with a view to using it for measuring and recording the calorific power of 
combustible gases, 


The precision of a recording calorimeter depends on three 
factors : : 


1.—The accuracy of the differential thermometer. 

2.—The suitability of the calorimeter case. 

3-—The reliability of the gas-controlling device. 
I.—Tue DIFFERENTIAL THERMOMETER. 


As mentioned above, thé writers have confined themselves to 
one type of differential thermometer—namely, the air thermo- 
meter, of which fig. 1 shows the simplest form. It consists of 
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two bulbs connected by a capillary U tube containing a liquid, 
usually mercury. Heat applied to one bulb causes the air to ex- 
pand. Thus the mercury column is displaced, the difference in 
pressure between the bulbs being measured by the head of mercury. 
The small increase in volume which takes place in the capillary 
tube need not be considered; and the difference in pressure is 
proportional to the difference in temperature. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a similar instrument, improved to meet present 
requirements, in which a thread of mercury is substituted for the 
column cused before. The graduated part of the tube is hori- 
zontal; while the remainder may with advantage be formed into 
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a U bend, so as to reduce the width of the instrument. In this 
case, of course, the scale cannot conveniently be graduated from 
zero, as with the use of a throughout horizontal tube; but it 
allows graduation within working limits, which generally will 
suffice. 

For the purpose of graduating a scale, let it be assumed that 
the volume of each bulb is 35 c.c., the area of the capillary tube 
0°05 sq. cm., and the total length of the tubé 100 cm. Then, 
ignoring the bulb A, and compressing the combined volume of 
air in the tube and the bulb B (40 c.c.) in five stages to 35 c.c., 
the following results are obtained : 


Vo — PL where p, = 10,333 kg./sq.m. 





Vi Po =o) Vo = 0°7733 ch.m./kg. 
1. Stage 40 to 39 C.c. py = 10,597 kg./sq.m. 
2 ” 39 ” 38 ” Pz = 10,877 ” 
3. ” 38 37 Ps = 11,171 ” 
4 » 3736 Pa = 11,481 "” 
5} » 365,35 5» Ps=11,809 ,, 


The increases in temperatures required to produce these 
changes in pressure are calculated thus: 





Po X Vo 
R= ay = 29°27 
1. Stage 35 to 36c.c. py, = 10,597; T, = 288; th = 15° 
2. 5 364537 » Pa = 10,877; To = 304; te = 31° 
3. » 37.538 » Ps = 11,171; Ts = 320; ty = 47° 
4 " 38 1» 39 oy Y= 11,481 ; Ta = 338; ty = 65° 
5. ” 39 549 w» Ps = 11,809 ; Ts = 357; ts = 84° 


These five points having been determined, it is easy to plot a 





curve with the temperatures as ordinates and equal points along 
the scale as abscissz, as shown in fig. 3. 

Hence, the whole Scale can be graduated. To find what calo- 
rific power is indicated by a certain temperature, it is necessary 
to know the “reduction factor” of the instrument; and this can 
only be determined by direct experiment, as it depends upon the 
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| quantity of heat which is communicated to the bulb from the 


flame. The “reduction factor” is a constant by which a reading 


"on the arbitrary scale must be multiplied in order to convert it 


to a reading of B.Th.U. 

Neither of the instruments mentioned so far is of a recording 
type; and to attain this object, the latter form of air thermo- 
meter was modified, with the result shown in figs. 4 and 5. In 
the former instrument, the long tube connecting the two bulbs is 
bent into a ring or spiral, which is carefully balanced on friction 
wheels at X and Y. The lower part of the ring is filled with 
mercury. As the air in one bulb expands, the pressure so set-up 
tends to raise the mercury higher in one limb than the other, 
with the result that the whole apparatus performs a turning move- 
ment until the pressure in the two bulbs is equalized. A pen is 
attached to the horizontal tube; and each movement of the instru- 
ment is recorded on a chart placed on a revolving drum. 

The material of which the instrument is constructed has a 
direct influence on its sensitiveness and quickness. It is advis- 
able to have the ring or spiral made of glass, as otherwise some 
difficulty may be experienced in getting the mercury into its 
required position. As glass is a bad conductor of heat, it is a 
distinct advantage to use metallic bulbs. The larger these bulbs 
are, the more sensitive the instrument will be; but by increasing 
their size, the effective range of temperature is decreased, unless 
the movement is reduced by a counterbalance weight or some 
other means. 

The instrument shown in fig. 5 requires no explanation. 


2.—THE CALORIMETER CASE. 

The calorimeter case is a further factor for consideration. 
Since part of it is at a higher temperature than the surrounding 
objects, heat will be given off by it; and the loss of heat will be 
approximately proportional to the difference in temperature. On 
a cold day, therefore, more heat will be lost in this way than on 











a hot day. This may be overcome by lagging, or preferably by 
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forming an air chamber round the heated part of the case. The 
outside of the instrument should be kept well polished, in order 
to prevent radiation. 


| placed at a suitable distance above the burner. 
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In the Boys and Junkers calorimeters the heated medium is | 


water ; whereas in the recording calorimeter, for simplicity’s sake, 
air is generally used. The amount of air drawn through the 
instrument is influenced by the draught produced. This, in its 
turn, depends on the temperature of the apparatus, which would 
vary with the combustion of different grades of gas. 


It seems, therefore, that an automatic damper, as shown in | 


fig. 6, is required to regulate the air supply to a constant. Some 

form of damper, it is understood, has been the subject of a German 
atent; but the results obtained therewith do not appear to have 
een satisfactory. 
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Another point to be considered is the air supply to the burner. 
This also would vary according to the composition of the gas. 
While a gas of (say) 620 B.Th.U. requires about five-and-a-half 
times its own volume for combustion, a gas of 380 B.Th.U. needs 
only three times its volume of air. In view of this, it appears de- 


sirable entirely to separate the air required for combustion from 
the air previously referred to—see fig. 6. 


3.—TuHE Gas-CoNnTROLLING DEVICE. 


The last but not least important part of the recording calori- 
meter is the apparatus controlling the flow of gas to the burner. 
Upon this instrument falls the by no means easy task of supplying 
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the calorimeter with a constant and uniform flow of gas irrespective 
of changes in atmospheric conditions. 

For this purpose, a very sensitive governor can be used, if it is 
In this way, it 
should, within limits, automatically regulate the fiow of gas accord- 
ing to the pressure and the specific gravity. The aperture on the 
burner must, of course, be kept of constant diameter. In this 
point lies the weakness of the specific gravity governor, as the 
smallest particle of dust in the burner aperture will upset the accu- 
rate operation of the apparatus. 

Another device for controlling the volume of gas consists of a 


| meter the revolutions of which are kept constant by means of a 


pendulum. This arrangement, if it is capable of automatic cor- 
rection for changes in temperature and barometric pressure, 
appears to be more suitable for the purpose than the former. 


In conclusion, the writers wish to state that they do not claim 
to have discovered “the” ideal calorimeter; but they hope that 
these few particulars may be of sufficient interest to promote in- 
vestigation into a subject of considerable importance to the gas 
industry. 


-— 


A NEW RISE-AND-FALL PENDANT. 


Many uses will suggest themselves for a light, compact, and simple 
form of rise-and-fall gas-pendant. For workshops, billiard rooms, 
bedrooms, and dining rooms—to mention 
only a few positions—a gas-light the height 
of which can be adjusted in a moment, 
whenever required, must prove a great 
convenience. Such a fitting is just now 
to be seen in the Farringdon Road show- 
rooms of Messrs, J. & W. B. Smith, Ltd. 
It is particularly neat in design ; the work- 
ing arrangement comprising a flexible tube 
adapted to pass over a floating pulley pro- 
vided with a counterweight through which 
the tube is conducted. 

On a bracket A, secured to a ceiling- 

rose B, are mounted a fixed pulley C and 
arotatable pulley D. A gas-pipe E passes 
over the fixed pulley and terminates in a 
cock F and a nozzle adapted to receive 
a flexible pipe G. The casing H of the 
counterweight is provided with four holes 
J, K, M, N. Within the casing of the 
counterweight is a casing O, in which is 
mounted a pulley P. This casing forms 
a central wall dividing the casing H into 
two compartments, adapted to be loaded 
with shot or the like, so that it can be 
balanced and trimmed. Within the casing 
H is a bent tube Q, through which the 
flexible tube G passes. The casing O is 
loaded with shot or the like, so as to 
balance the pendant, and hangs with the 
tube Q substantially vertical. The tube 
G is fixed to the pipe E, passed through the 
hole J, around the pulley P, out of the 
hole K, around the pulley D, through the 
hole M, pipe Q, and hole N, and is then 
cured to the nozzle at R in any suitable manner, 
The pendant—which forms. the subject of a patent—has been 
designed to reduce to a minimum the wear and tear of the flexible 
tube ; and in addition to the facility it offers for constant shifting 
of the position of the light, it acts as an efficient anti-vibrator. 
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New Jersey Association and B.Th.U. Standards. 

At the summer meeting of the New Jersey State Gas Associa- 
tion, it was decided to appoint a Committee to represent the 
Association, with Counsel, at the hearing before the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of an application by the gas com- 


| panies ‘of the State for a lower B.Th.U. standard. At present 
| they have to maintain an average of 600 B.Th.U., with a mini- 
| mum of 550 B.Th.U. Mr. H. D. Whitcomb said he hoped all 








the gas companies would appear before the Commissioners, and 
that the ultimate result would be the adoption of a 450 B.Th.U. 
| standard, which proved to be the most economical. A gas com- 
pany were able to use the coke from the coal-gas plant in the 
water-gas apparatus, and by mixing the two gases obtain prac- 
tically 450 B.Th.U., thus requiring very little gas oil for enrich- 
ment. He showed what this would mean to the Company of 
which he is General Manager (the Public Service Gas Company, 
of Newark), by pointing out that the requirements of the Company 
now are 47 million gallons of gas oil a year, the price of which is 
13 c. per gallon, as compared with 2} c. three years ago; and even 
at this price the oil people do not care to sell to gas companies. 
As showing that the lowering of the calorific standard would not 
affect the cost of gas to the consumer, Mr. Whitcomb referred to 
a statement made by Mr. R. M. Searle, of Rochester, that at one 


| time when the Company could not obtain gas oil they turned out 
| a gas of 450 B.Th.U., and no increase in the cost to the consumer 
| was traceable. 


In the course of the meeting, one speaker de- 
clared that, with coal at $10.50 a ton it is cheaper to buy oil at 
7 3¢. a gallon than to build a coal-gas plant. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 





In view of the widespread interest evinced in the Bill promoted by this Company, which received the 
Royal Assent in the present session of Parliament, the unusual course has been followed of bringing its 
main provisions generally before the gas industry by their circulation through the medium of the columns 
of the “JournaL.” With one slight modification, it will be found that these provisions have wide 
applicability. Section 19, providing for the division of “surplus profit” between shareholder and co- 
partners, was alternatively suggested to read, “in such proportions as may be arranged,” instead of 
“in equal parts.” At that time it was hoped that all or some of the other three companies in the 
Greater London area who were also promoting Bills would have joined the Company in its proposals. 
As this hope was unrealized, the proportion was adopted which suited the Company's particular case— 
namely equality. But it is obvious that, while this may not suit everyone, the principle is unaffected. The 
present opportunity may be taken of informing gas undertakings generally that the Company has 


prepared stereo plates, from which have been printed a wide range of tables of “ Therm” costs with different 
calorific values and prices of gas. The Secretary will be very pleased to send samples of any of these 


tables free of charge to any applicant, and also to 
for office. use. 


SHoRT TITLE, 
1. This Act may be cited as the “ South Metropolitan Gas Act 1920.” 


INTERPRETATION. 


2. In this Act, unless there is something in the subject or context 
repugnant to such construction, the expression— 


“ British thermal unit ” means the amount of heat which will raise 
the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1° Fahr. ; 

“calorific value of the gas '’ means the gross number of British ther- 
mal units obtainable from the combustion of 1 cubic foot of gas 
supplied by the Company measured at 60° Fahr. under a pres- 
sure of 30 inches of mercury, and saturated with water vapour ; 

“standard unit ” means the standard unit of calorific value of gas 
prescribed by this Act ; 

“the declared calorific value '’ means the calorific value expressed 
in multiples of 10 British thermal units of the gas which the 
Company are for the time being bound to supply under any 
declaration in force under the provisions of this Act ; 

“inert constituents ” means those constituents of the gas other than 
water the presence of which causes no alteration in the amount 
of heat evolved by the gas on its combustion in air ; 

“the Metropolitan Gas Referees” means the Gas Referees ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade under the Act of 1876, or as the 





case may be the Gas Referees appointed by the Board of Trade 
under any other Act for the time being in force ; 

“ testing-place” means a testing-place described and certified by the 
Metropolitan Gas Referees ; 

“the Act of 1876” means the South Metropolitan Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s Act, 1876 ; , 

“ the directors ’’ means the directors of the Company. 


HEAT-UNIT BASIS FOR GAS SUPPLY, 
STANDARD OF CALORIFIC VALUE, 
3.—The standard unit shall be 100,000 British thermal units, 
MEASURE OF STANDARD UNITS SUPPLIED. 


4. For the purposes of this Act the number of standard units sup- 
plied shall be ascertained from time to time by multiplying the number 
of British thermal units comprised in the declared calorific value of the 
gas by the number of cubic feet thereof supplied, and dividing the 
resulting sum by 100,000. : 


Gas oF DECLARED VALUE TO BE SUPPLIED. 
5. Within six months from the passing of this Act the Company 
shall declare the calorific value of the gas as supplied by them; and 


the gas supplied by the Company shall thereafter be supplied in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. 


DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


6. If at any time the Company desire to supply gas of a different 
calorific value from that which they are then supplying, the Company 
shall by advertisement in the “London Gazette,” and by notice in 
writing to the Board of Trade, the London County Council, and the 
Council of each Metropolitan borough or urban district within or 
partly within the limits of supply of the Company, declare their inten- 
tion to supply at the expiration of three months from the date of such 
notice, or at such later date as may be specified in such notice, gas of 
such different calorific value as may be declared in such advertisement 
and notice, and the calorific value as so declared by the Company 
shall thereafter be the declared calorific value for the purposes of this 


Act unless and until varied by subsequent declaration under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ConsuMERS’ APPLIANCES, 

7. If and so often as the Company shail declare their intention to 
supply gas of a different calorific value from the calorific value which 
they are supplying at the date of such declaration, the Company shall 
effect any readjustment or replacement of consumers’ appliances which 
may be required in consequence of such alteration of calorific value, 
and so that the gas supplied can be burned in such appliances with 
safety and efficiency. On each such occasion the Company shall carry 
out such adjustments and replacements as they are by this section re- 
quired to effect within six months from the date when they commence 
to effect the same, and without charge to the consumer, 


TESTING FOR CALORIFIC VALUE. 
8. The calorific value of the gas shall be continuously measured and 


arrange for the supply of any quantity needed 


CHARLES CARPENTER. 


by the Metropolitan Gas Referees. The method of installing, using, 
and verifying such calorimeters, and of ascertaining the calorific value 
of the gas, shall be such as shall be prescribed by the Metropolitan Gas 
Referees, who are hereby empowered to prescribe the same. 
PRESSURE OF GAS, 
9. After the expiration of a period of four years from the passing of 
this Act the pressure of gas supplied by the Company in any main or 
service pipe of 2 in. diameter or upwards shall (except in the case of 
accident or repairs) be such as will balance a column of water not less 
than 20-1oths of an inch in height. 
Limit oF INERT CONSTITUENTS. 
10. The amount of inert constituents in the gas supplied by the 
Company during a period of two years from the passing of this Act 
shall not exceed 20 p.ct., and for the subsequent period of two years 
shall not exceed 18 p.ct., and after the expiration of such last men- 
tioned period shall not exceed 15 p.ct. of the volume of the gas. 
TESTING FOR -INERT CONSTITUENTS. 
1{. The mode of ascertaining the percentage of inert constituents in 
the gas shall be prescribed by the Metropolitan Gas Referees. 
FoRFEITURES FOR DEFICIENT CALORIFIC VALUE. 

12. If on any day the gas supplied by the Company at any testing- 
place is found to be above or below the declared calorific value, the 
Company shall be liable to the following forfeitures in respect of the 
variation on that day (that is to say) : 
If the excess or deficiency exceeds 5 p.ct. but does not amount to 

to p.ct. a sum not exceeding £2 ; 
If the excess or deficiency exceeds 10 p.ct. but does not amount to 

15 p.ct. a sum not exceeding £5; 
For each complete 1 p.ct, above or below 15 p.ct. a sum not 

exceeding {10. 

ForFEITURE FOR Excess OF INERT CONSTITUENTS, 


13. If on any one day the gas supplied by the Company at any 
testing-place contains a greater percentage of inert constituents than 
is permitted by this Act, the Company shall be liable to a forfeiture 
not exceeding £10 for each day on which they are so in default 

AVERAGE OF TESTINGS. 

14. The average of the calorific values and of the percentages of 
inert constituents ascertained by all the testings of the gas of the Com- 
pany made on any one day at any testing-place shall be deemed to be 
the calorific value of and the percentage of inert constituents in the 
gas supplied by the Company on that day at that testing-place. 

APPLICATION OF EXISTING PROVISIONS AS TO TESTING AND 
MatTTERS ARISING THEREON, 


15. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Act of 1876 and in their 
relation to the Company, the Gaslight and Coke and other Gas Com- 
panies’ Acts Amendment Act, 1880, and the London Gas Act, 1905, 
shall be read and construed as if the declared calorific value were the 
illuminating power prescribed for the gas of the Company by the 
London Gas Act, 1905, and the pressure prescribed by this Act were 
a pressure prescribed by any provision of those Acts, and as if any re- 
ference in the said Acts of 1876, 1880, and 1905 to purity or defect in 
purity, where a reference to inert constituents or an excess of inert con- 
stituents as the case may be, and as if the forfeitures prescribed by this 
Act were forfeitures prescribed by, or referred to in, the said Acts of 
1880 and 1905, or either of them. 


SAVING FOR PusBLic GENERAL ACT. 

16. If any Public General Act be passed in the present session of 
Parliament to amend the law with respect tc the supply of gas, any 
provisions of that Act as to testing of gas, and as to forfeiture and 
penalties, shall apply to the Company in substitution for any provisions 
of this Act relating to such matters, and any provisions of any such 
General Public Act as to payments to be made by undertakers to avy 
fund established thereunder shall apply to the Company asif au Order 
had been made thereunder with respect to the Company. 


PRICE OF GAS AND APPLICATION OF PROFITS. 


Prick oF Gas, 


17, The basic price of gas supplied under the powers of this Act shall 
be 11d. for each standard unit ; and that price is in this Act referred 
to as “ the basic price.” 


LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDs. 
18. The Company may, subject to and in accordance with the pro- 





recorded by recording calorimeters of a type or types to be prescribed 








visions of this Act, increase or reduce the price charged by them above 
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or below the basic price. But, except as by this Act otherwise provided, 
the Company shall not in any one year declare any larger dividends 
on the ordinary stock of the Company than a dividend at the rate of 
£5 in respect of every £100 of the said stock issued before the passing 
of this Act, and for the time being paid-up, and a dividend at the rate 
of £6 in respect of every £100 of the said stock issued after the passing 
of this Act, and for the time being paid-up, and the said rates of divi- 
dend are in this Act referred to as “ the authorized rates.” 
Division OF SuRPLUS PROFITS. 

49. Whereas it is expedient that the surplus profits of the Company 
should in the future be divided in the following proportions—namely 
three-fourths to the consumers and one-fourth equally between the 
ordinary stockholders and the employee co-partners of the Company, 
the following provisions shall apply (that is to say) : 


(1) At the end of each year or half year a sum shall be calculated 
representing the amount by which the total amotint payable by 
consumers during such year or half year has been less than the 
amount which would have been payable if the gas had been 
charged for at the basic price, and such sum so calculated shall 
be called ‘‘ the consumers’ share,” and for the purposes of this 
section “the surplus profits” shall mean a sum of which the 
consumers’ share is three-quarters ; 

(2) If and so far as the balance standing to the credit of the net 
revenue account, after providing for dividend on the preference 
stock and dividends at the authorized rates on theordinary stock 
in the opinion of the directors permits, a sum not exceeding one- 
quarter of the surplus profits shall be applied in two equal parts 
for the benefit of the holders of ordinary stock and for the bene- 
fit of the employee co-partners of the Company in manner here- 
inafter mentioned ; 

(3) Any sum so to be applied for the benefit of the holders of ordi- 
nary stock may be applied in the increase of the dividends above 
the authorized rates, and if and so far as not so applied shall be 
carried to the reserve fund ; 

(4) The sum so to be applied for the benefit of the employee co- 
partners of the Company shall be carried to the co-partnership 
fund. The moneys so carried to the co-partnership fund shall 
be allocated by way of a uniform percentage of bonus on the 
salaries and wages of the employee co-partners of the Company. 
The trustees of the co-partnership fund shall be the persons who 
are for the time being the employee directors of the Company 
elected under the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts 
of 1896 and 1897, together with the persons who are for the time 
being the Chairman and Secretary of the Company ; 

(5) Any balance of the profits of the Company not applied as afore- 
said shall be carried to the credit of the net revenue account 
of the Company for the next following year or half year. Pro- 
vided that the sum standing to the credit of such net revenue 
account shall not at any time exceed the amount required to 
pay one year’s dividend on the preference stock and one year’s 
dividends at the authorized rates one the ordinary stock of the 
Company. 

REDUCTION OF DIVISIBLE PROFITS IF CALORIFIC VALUE DEFICIENT. 


20.—(1) If in any year or half year the average daily calorific value 
of the gas actually supplied by the Company has been less than the 
declared calorific value, an amount representing the proportion by 
which the average daily calorific value has been below the declared 
calorific value shall be deducted from moneys applicable for the benefit 
of the holders of ordinary stock and for the benefit of the employee 
co-partners of the Company, or in either or both of those ways; and 
for the purposes of this provision, the mean of the calorific values of 
the gas supplied by the Company on any one day at all the testing- 
places shall be deemed to be the calorific value of the gas supplied by 
the Company on that day. 

(2). Any such amount shall be shown in the accounts of the Com- 
pany as a separate item, until the Company have shown to the satis- 
faction of the Auditor appointed by the Board of Trade under section 57 
. the Act of 1876 that it has been applied to a reduction in the price 
of gas. 

(3) In the event of any Public General Act being passed in the 
present session of Parliament containing provisions relating to the 
subject-matter of this section, such provisions shall apply to the Com- 
pany in lieu of the provisions of this section. 

CALCULATION OF PROFITS FOR EXCEPTIONAL Purity oF Gas. 


21.—(1) If the Chief Gas Examiner appointed under section 40 of 
the Act of 1876 shall certify in respect of any year or half year that 
the testing of the gas supplied by the Comipany during such year or 
half year has shown the gas to‘contain on an average less than one 
part by volume of carbon bisulphide vapour per 40,000 volumes of 
gas, then, notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the sum 
payable by consumers taken into calculation in determining the con- 
sumers’ share for the purposes of the last preceding section of this Act 
shall be deemed to have been 3d. per standard unit less than the sum 
actually payable. 

(2) The Metropolitan Gas Referees shall from time to time pre- 
scribe and certify the mode to be adopted for testing and recording 
for the purpose of this section the amount of carbon bisulphide 
vapour contained in the gas supplied by the Company. 

INCIDENCE OF FORFEITURES. 


22. Any forfeiture incurred under this Act in any year or half year 
shall be deducted from the profits of the Gempany applicable in re- 
spect of that year or half year for the benefit of the holders of ordinary 
stock, or for the benefit of the employee co-partners of the Company, 
or in either or both of those ways. 

PREPAYMENT METER CHARGES, 


23, The Company shall not charge for the hire of any prepayment 
meter and any fittings used therewith any sum other than a sum of 
money calculated according to the number of standard units supplied 
through such prepayment meter, The sum so charged for a prepay- 
ment meter and fitting shall not be more than 13d. for each standard 





without fittings shall be a sum of money calculated according to the 
number of units supplied through such prepayment meter, and the 
maximum charge shall be at the rate of 1d. for each standard unit so 
supplied, or at the rate of 10 p.ct. on the cost of the meter whichever 
shall be the higher. The said charges shall include the providing, 
letting, fixing, repairing, and maintenance of the meter and fittings (if 
any), and the cost of collection, inspection, and any other cost incurred 
by the Company in connection with the meter and fittings (if any). 
RECEIPTS FOR PREPAYMENT METER CHARGES. 


24. The Company shal! clearly show on each receipt for a payment 
for gas supplied by means of a prepayment meter the rate per standard 
unit charged for the gas, and the rate in respect of the meter and the 
fittings (if any) used therewith. 

INTERIM DIVIDENDS. 


25. The directors may in any year declare and pay an interim half- 
yearly dividend on any class or classes of stock in the capital of the 
Company without the sanction or direction of a general meeting ; but 
no such half-yearly dividend shall exceed one-half of the amount of 
the authorized rate of dividend payable on such stock. 

CLosING OF TRANSFER Booxs PrEvious TO DECLARING INTERIM 

DIvIDEND. 

26. The Directors may close the register of transfers for a period not 
exceeding fourteen days previous to the declaration of any interim 
dividend, and they may fix a day for closing the same, of which seven 
days’ notice shall be given by advertisement in some newspaper pub- 
lished or circulating within the limits of supply of the Company; and 
any transfer made during the time when the transfer books are so closed’ 
shall, as between the Company and the person claiming under the same 
but not otherwise, be considered as made subsequently to the declara- 
tion of any such dividend. 

As To PRomMoTION BY COMPANY OF FoTuRE BILL, 

27. The Company shall, not later than in the session 1925, promote a 
Bill in Parliament proposing a revision of the provisions of this Act as to 
basic price, or giving an opportunity for such revisionto be made. The 
London County Council and the Council of any Metropolitan borough 
or urban district within or partly within the limits of supply of the 
Company shall (subject to their complying with any relevant statutory 
requirements and the Standing Orders of Parliament) be entitled to be 
heard on such Bill. 

=4 


PEAT AND WOOD FOR GAS MAKING. 


The question of utilizing peat and sawdust for the production 
of gas has been discussed in “ Le Génie Civil,” where it is 
remarked that, generally speaking, peat gas could be produced 
only at gas-works situated close to peat beds. The following 
abstract of the article is taken from the “‘ Technical Review.” 


As regards composition, the figures below are representative 
for peat gas and coal gas: 





Coal High-Temperature 

Gas. eat Gas. 

P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Cie ws 2 et we 1°6 20°77 
co. 9°6 20°08 
CsH¢ I°4 0°34 
C,H, 3°3 0°95 
_ er 49°6 48°81 
CH, 30°7 7°53 
N . 38 1°02 
,O — 0*50 


The calorific power of peat gas is 2500 calories, as compared 
with at least 4700 calories for coal gas. Peat containing 40 p.ct. 
of moisture, distilled at a high temperature, gives 17 to 20 p.ct. of 
a coke containing 30 p.ct. of ash. 

At one small works utilizing sawdust the same quantity of gas 
was obtained from a given weight of sawdust as from an equal 
weight of coal; and, even allowing for the greater value of the 
bye-products from coal gas, the wood gas showed a considerable 
saving per ton of material treated. The municipal authorities in 
France have now fixed the maximum CO content in gas at 15 p.ct. 
by volume of gas supplied to the consumer; and for this reason 
wood gas cannot be used alone. The removal of the carbonic 
acid gas can only be effected by lime, either in scrubbers or puri- 
fiers ; and this operation considerably increases the cost price of 
the gas. Care must also be taken to mix the wood gas with coal 
gas when the former leaves the retorts. The ammonia of the 
coal gas combines with the acetic acid in the wood gas (which is 
very destructive to the pipe and other metal work), and forms 
ammonium acetate. 

It has also been found that, when wood and coal gas are mixed, 
the CO, in the wood gas combines with the ammonia in the coal 
gas and forms ammonium carbonate, which produces a whitish 
deposit in heating apparatus, and destroys the polish in lighting 
fittings, and finally sets-up oxidation in geyser heating ;coils, 
which it rapidly destroys. 
Sd 

Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—The Ministry of Health 
have made a second Order authorizing the Bala Urban District 
Council to increase the maximum price of gas from 6s. 8d. to 
8s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. They have also made an Order authorizing 
the Southport Corporation to increase from 4s. to 6s. per 1000 c.ft. 
the maximum charge for gas. Any balance of revenue arising 
from the gas undertaking remaining in any year in which the 
price charged for a supply of gas by meter in any part of the 





unit so supplied. The charge for the hire of a prepayment meter 





year exceeds 4s. shall be applied in reducing the price to be 
charged during the next succeeding year. ‘ 
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GERMAN ASSOCIATION OF GAS AND WATER 
ENGINEERS. 


Annual Meeting at Harzburg. 


The following account of the proceedings at the sixty-first 
annual general meeting of the German Gas and Water Associa- 
tion is taken from the official record which has recently come to 
hand. The meeting was held on Thursday and Friday, the 17th 
and 18th of June, at Harzburg, under the chairmanship of Herr 
E. Korting, formerly General Manager in Berlin of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association. 


THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


Herr Korting, in his inaugural address, expressed the hope that 
the industry would benefit by the proceedings of the meeting. 
He proposed that a telegram of greeting should be sent to Herr 
Ries, one of the former Presidents of the Association, who had 
recently retired from the managership of the Munich Gas- Works. 
This was agreed to; as was also a proposal to send greetings to 
four of the oldest members of the Association—viz., Herr L. 
Korting, of Hanover; Herr William Drory, of Frankfort; Herr 
Lenze, of Diiren; and Prof. Hans Bunte, of Carlsruhe. He wel- 
comed to the meeting the Burgomaster of Harzburg, and Herr 
Stutz, the Government Coal Controller, and his colleagues Herr 
Réder (Bavarian Coal Contfoller) and Herr Franke, who acted 
as Coal Assessor in respect of the gas industry. Greetings were 
exchanged with the Austrian Gas Association, with which closer 
ties are anticipated, and with the Union of German Gas and 
Water Engineers in the Czecho-Slovak Republic. In welcoming 
the representatives of the press, he referred to the service they 
could render by disseminating information regarding the present 
difficult position of the gas industry. ~, ‘ 

In view of the difficult circumstances of Germany, he felt him- 
self unable to follow on this occasion the precedent of giving a 
review of the present position and trend of the gas industry. In 
England the industry had signalled the close of war by the adop- 
tion of a definite programme, which was to free the gas industry 
from its former shackles in respect of quality requirements in 
order in future to sell gas on a calorific vale basis. In Germany, 
all conditions were still so unsettled that it could only be a ques- 
tion of dealing with each case as circumstances dictated. After 
these brief remarks, he invited the contributors to proceed with 
their technical communications. 


PosITION AND ProsPEcTs oF GAs CONSUMPTION. 

Herr Schafer, of Dessau, was the author of the first paper, 
which dealt with “ The Position and Prospects of Gas Consump- 
tion.” He said during the first three years of war the progress 
of gas consumption in Germany suffered no marked set-back; 
but towards the end of 1917 a decline began, which had continued 
up to the present time. It was mainly caused by the shortage of 
coal, and was responsible for many ill-consequences—such as 
stretching and impoverishing the gas, increasing its cost, rationing, 
and the limitation of the hours of supply. These expedients 
caused many troubles. They interfered with works’ and house- 
hold management, damaged or destroyed apparatus, rendered 
work abortive, injured the cause of fuel economy, increased the 
number of accidents, and had the cumulative effect of engendering 
intense friction between gas-works and consumers. The prospects 
of gas consumption were unfavourably affected, because the in- 
dustry no longer rested on three solid pedestals, but only on one. 
In lighting, there was expectation of an appreciable falling-off 
rather than an increase in consumption, because conditions— 
especially the greatly increased price of gas—had moved in favour 
of electricity during the last few years. The use of gas for power 
a poser was no longer of much importance; and the supply of 

eat remained as the principal outlet for gas, though even in this 
field there was no certainty of tenure. The use of gas which 
offered the best promise for the future was in the small and many 
medium-sized kitchens, households, and works. In particular, gas 
cooking should extend—only a moderate share of the winter heat- 
ing of rooms might fall to gas-works. Any further rapid a 
of the gas-fire in trade and industry was prevented especially by 
the “evil purpose and effect” of the Versailles Peace Treaty. A 
further great hindrance to any increase of gas consumption was 
the dearness of fittings and the high wages of workpeople. 

Herr Schafer proceeded_to show the disastrous effects of the 
high prices charged for gas, and how they favoured the com- 
petition of breeze and briquette burning stoves, and especially 
of electric cooking and heating apparatus. He condemned the 
system which had recently been introduced in several places, of 
gtaduating the price which consumers were required to pay for 
gas according to their taxation assessments, and said that the 
Ope ay one meter system of selling gas had become superfluous, 

f not impracticable. After a short digression on the effects on 
gas consumption of recent socialistic decrees and efforts, the 
author concluded his paper by proposing that the Government 
should be requested to provide gas-works with more, better, and 
cheaper coal. He appealed to the authorities, dealers, and work- 
men not to pursue tactics which would ruin the gas industry, but 
rather to work‘for such a growth of gas consumption within the 
next few years as would be significant of a revival of German 
economic life. 


The reading of Herr Schafer’s paper was followed by a lively 











discussion—chiefly directed, in view of the presence at the meet- 
ing of the Coal Controller, to the question of coal supply and its 
attendant difficulties. Herr Stutz, the Coal Controller, explained 
some of the causes and reasons of the difficult coal — 
emphasized his full appreciation of the importance of the gas 
industry, and showed how difficult it was for him to control con- 
ditions in the way he would wish. The President thanked the 
Coal Controller, and hoped that his intentions would be trans- 
lated into deeds. 


Economy oF HEaT on GAs-Works. 


After the luncheon interval, Dr. Karl Bunte, the General 
Secretary of the Association, read a paper on “ Heat Econom 
on Gas-Works.” He'pointed out that the shortage of fuel in all 
countries and all industries, due to a reduction of about 30 p.ct. 
in the quantity of coal raised in the world, had directed attention 
to fuel economy and the utilization of waste heat. While gas- 
works showed the high utilization of 75 to 80 p.ct. of the heat of 
the fuel compared with 10 to 30 p.ct. in other industrial works, it 
was necessary that they should observe the highest standard of 
heat economy, if only for the sake of example. Improvement 
could be secured in the first place by better control of working, 
and in the second place by the adoption of heat-saving plant. 
He proceeded to examine critically, by the aid of heat-balance 
diagrams, the different operations of gas manufacture, beginning 
with carbonization and the heat-balance of the settings, and 
indicated where, by supervision, there was scope for the saving 
and recovery of heat. He passed on to boiler-firing, and economy 
of steam on gas-works, and then to water-gas plant and the work- 
ing-up of ammoniacal liquor. Finally, he demonstrated to how 
great an extent the proper utilization of heat on gas-works is de- 
pendent on the quality of the coal, which should be both of the 
gas-coal grade and low in ash. ‘ 

After some discussion, a resolution was passed by the meeting 
drawing attention to the inadequacy of the coal supply to German 
gas-works, whereby their economic position was jeopardized. 
The resolution referred to the fact that fully half the population 
of the country made use of the gas supply, which consequently 
was of the greatest importance from the social and popular stand- 
point, and demanded such a share of the coal supply that the 
present restrictions on the hours of use of gas, and on the quantity 
consumed, might be removed. It appealed both to the coal-mining 
industry and to the Coal Controller to furnish the gas industry 
with a sufficiency,of suitable gas coal to enable it to maintain a 
supply of good gas at a reasonable price. 


MAINTENANCE OF GAS-WoRKS PLANT. 


Herr Pohmer, the Manager of the Mariendorf Gas-Works at 
Berlin, then read a paper on “ Maintenance of Gas- Works,” in 
which he referred to the difficulty at the present time of observing 
proper standards for the repair and maintenance of gas-works’ 
plant, which, however, were more than ever important. He dis- 
cussed from the practical standpoint the necessity for control of 
the materials used, the supervision of the work, and the testing of the 
results, in repairs of the brickwork of settings, the buckstaves, tie- 
rods, and other iron-work, coal-handling machinery, boiler plant, 
works’ mains, &c. He considered the stage at which repairs 
became necessary, and their extent, and limitation by the obser- 
vance of :proper working conditions. In the discussion on this 
paper, Herr Schallenberg, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, contributed 
a supplementary communication on the same topic. 

The remainder of the first days’ proceedings was occupied with 
resolutions relating to alterations, proposed by the Council, in the 
Society’s statutes. There was an attendance of over 700 at the 
meeting, which was regarded as very satisfactory in view of the 
prevailing difficulties of travel. 


At the opening of the proceedings on the second day (June 18) 
the President welcomed Dr. Heydenreich, representing the State 
Minister of Commerce, and Herr Groeck, representing the Asso- 
ciation of German Engineers. Herr Groeck drew attention to the 
course of instruction provided by his Association on “ Heat 
Economy.” 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The meeting then proceeded to the private business of the Asso- 
ciation. The report of the Council having been circulated in 
print was taken as read; but the President drew special attention 
to the favourable results which were reported in it of the unifica- 
tion of the office staff of the Association with that of the Central 
Gas Publicity Bureau. He also referred to the creation of the 
“Chair of Gas and Fuel Technology” at Carlsruhe, for which the 
sanction of the Baden Minister of Education had been obtained, 
and asked the meeting to approve the Statutes by which the or- 
ganizations concerned was to be guided in its direction—subject 
to such modifications as might be agreed upon by the Council and 
the Carlsruhe authorities. The meeting gave the desired approval 
of these Statutes. 

The President explained that Prof. H. Bunte had decided, in 
view of his advanced years, to give up at the end of the present 
year the editorship of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” which 
is the official organ of the Association. The editorial duties 
would then be distributed among three officers—viz., Dr. Karl 
Bunte for the scientific-technical section; Herr Schafer for the 
industrial-technical section, and Herr Lempelius for purely indus- 
trial, statistical, and social-economic matters. He also said that 
the publishers of the “Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” had been 
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compelled to raise the rates of subscription, which had so far 


been 30 marks, less 10 p.ct., to members of the Association. In 
future, members must pay the ordinary subscriber’s rate, less 
10 p.ct.; but the publishers could not bind themselves as to what 
the rate would be. Any change in the subscription payable by 
members must, however, be sbject to the approval of the Council 
of the Association. 

The President also referred to an agitation, engineered by 
the Association of the Gas and Water Industry, to divide the 
technical representation of gas:-and water managers, and asked 
members not to countenance such a division of forces, and to 
‘give their support solely to the German Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers. 


REPORTS OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEES. 

The reports of the various technical committees appointed by 
the Association were then presented. The report of the ‘“ Com- 
mittee on the Working of Gas- Works,” having been circulated in 
print, was taken as read. The report of the corresponding 
“Committee for Water-Works,” not having been printed, was 
presented by the Chairman, Herr Gotze, of Bremen, who. said 
that the next volume of water-works statistics would cover a 
period of two years. A considerable mass of information had 
been collected on water charges; but it was not yet ready for 
publication. 

Herr Hase, Chair-1an of the Committee on Mains, presented 
the report of the Committee. He said counsel’s opinion was, 
being taken on a question which had arisen at Essen. It would 
be found to be of general application, and not to deal merely with 
a mining district problem. Answers to a circular of inquiry on 
the materials now employed for mains were being tabulated; and 
the report thereon would be more comprehensive than had been 
anticipated. Herr Wahl, of Treves, had undertaken to work-up 
the material for the report, and also to succeed to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee. 

Herr Tillmetz, of Frankfort, reported from the Committee 
on Social Questions which had been constituted last year to deal 
with such difficult problems as the betterment of the workmen’s 
position, the raising of output of labour, and the improvement of 
relations between employers and employed. These problems, he 
said, could be dealt with quickly and efficiently only by confiding 
them to a special staff of men experienced in such matters, for 
whose remuneration considerable funds would be needed, which 
the Association itself had not available. In order to expedite the 
work, the Association had asked for contributions to a special 
fund for the purpose, and promises totalling about 46,000 marks 
had already been received. But as at present high salaries 
very little could be done for this sum, he hoped further contribu- 
tions would be offered. 

Dr. K. Bunte, speaking on behalf of the Gas-Meters Committee, 
said that the question of giving effect at the present time to 
recommendations for the standardization of the external dimen- 
sions of gas-meters had been considered. The meter makers, 
however, thought the time inopportune for the attempt; and the 
large cities were also disinclined to make it, in view of existing 
labour conditions. The question of the use of special coins for 
prepayment meters had been considered; and an inquiry had 
been addressed to the Minister of Finance on the matter. The 
standardization of the screw-threads of meter unions could only 
be settled after the international screw threads had been adopted 
by England. The Committee had learnt that fees for stamping 
meters would be raised by 50 p.ct. almost at once, and that a 
further increase of 200 p.ct. was in contemplation. The Com- 
— would warmly protest against this further burden on the 
industry. 

The Committee on the Gas Institute Experimental and In- 
structional Works had presented a report in print; but Dr. K. 
Bunte, the Director of the Institute, briefly referred to its work, 
and expressed the hope that more use would be made of the 
facilities it offered. The meeting elected Herr Prenger, of 
Cologne, and Herr Kuckuk, of Heidelberg, to represent it on the 
managing body of the Institute; and the latter gentleman spoke 
as to the value and importance of the work done there. The 
results achieved were out of all proportion to the small sums 
subscribed for the maintenance of the Institute. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers of the Association for the ensuing year 
resulted in Herr A. D. Tillmetz, of Frankfort, being chosen as 
President in succession to Herr E. Kérting; Herren Heiden- 
reich and Kiihne, as Auditors; and Herren Meyer (Dortmund), 
E. Kérting (Berlin), Nottebrock (Duisburg), and Eglinger (Carls- 
ruhe) as new members or the Board and Council of the Associa- 
tion. The General Secretary (Dr. K. Bunte) drew attention to a 
Series of lectures on “ Illumination,” which were to be given in 
Berlin from the 13th to the 18th of September, under the auspices 
of the German Illuminating Engineering Society, and suggested 
that officers on the outdoor staffs of gas-works should attend 
these lectures. The President expressed the thanks of the meet- 
ing to the local Committee responsible for its organization. 


Papers Read. 

A paper was then read by Herr Scheelhaase, of Frankfort, on 
“Water Waste and its Prevention.” He emphasized the fact 
that, at the present time of high working costs, prevention of 
waste was more necessary than ever, though it was hampered 





by the bad quality of war-time fittings and materials. 








MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS. 


Herr Heck, of Dessau, next read a paper on the “ Application 
of New Methods of Management to Gas-Works.” He stated that 
experience showed that the success of a works was largely depen- 
dent on proper methods of administration or management. He 
advocated such a reform of public service undertakings as would 
give a proper distribution of responsibility and authority. It was 
quite possible, by appropriate forms of administration, to settle, 
from the standpoint of the actual efficiency of the works, the 
vexed question of wages and salaries without bitterness and 
recrimination. He outlined his ideas by reference to the consti- 
tutions of various undertakings, like the Lower Rhine Light and 
Power Works, the Saxony-Anhalt Electricity Works, the Anhalt 
Agricultural Railway, the German Gas Company, and the Gas- 
Works Company of Berlin (who are now administering the Berlin 
works of the Imperial Continental Gas Association). The work 
of trained technical men should be given free scope, untrammelled 
by political and municipal-political influences. Freedom of de- 
cision and proper distribution of responsibility were of the greatest 
importance. He advocated the liberation of public service under- 
takings from political control. Referring to the question of 
socialization from the standpoint of a practical, as distinct from a 
theoretical technical, man, he thought it was much to be regretted 
that the technical men of practical experience did not carry a 
predominating influence. He urged those who were to become 
works’ managers to take a much more active part than their pre- 
decessors had done in such questions, as they would thereby shape 
themselves into the most valuable material for works’ manage- 
ment. While he foresaw that in the future there would be a with- 
drawal from pure State control, he held out a warning against a 
return to purely private administration, which would absolutely 
fail. Deep regard would have to be paid to real social aspira- 
tions, coupled with the endeavour to maintain initiative and 
originality in the works; and it would only be by new broad- 
minded methods of management that sound development of works 
would be secured. In the most difficult times, apparently in- 
superable obstacles had been overcome by the proper handling of 
industrial problems; and he was not disposed to be pessimistic 
as to the future. 


THE PosiITION OF THE Works’ MANAGER. 


The next paper was by Herr Tillmetz, on the “ Position and 
Pay of the Works’ Manager.” Hereferred to the present position 
of managers of gas aad water works who, in common with other 
technical men in State or municipal service, had not yet 
succeeded in obtaining proper recognition of the importance 
of their work. It contrasted very unfavourably with the position 
of technical men in industrial and independent concerns, in which 
these men were commonly the responsible leaders and organizers. 
The difference in conditions could be traced to the phalanx of 
official administrators, who had attained to power in a period of 
small industrial development, and had rightly scented dangerous 
compéetition, which it was necessary for them to suppress (in their 
own interests) in aspiring technical men. Moreover, the latter, ob- 
sessed with industrial aspirations, showed little interest in political 
and topical questions. Things had recently completely altered, 
however; and now the works’ manager was required not merely 
to possess technical knowledge and a specialist's ability, but also 
to have industrial and commercial foresight, outlook, and capacity 
for making decisions. 

It was also a question whether gas-works, which at the present 
day displayed most complex systems of working and were respon- 
sible for the production of very valuable bye-products, were best ~ 
controlled by purely public administration. New principles of 
taxation had put great financial stress on municipalities, and the 
old principle, that their revenue-earning works should pay their 
way but not yield profits had been disregarded to a dangerous 
extent, so that the municipal chest should benefit. Of late it 
had become imperatively necessary that corporation works should 
be conducted and operated on commercial lines, in order to pro- 
vide as much net revenue as possible; and the shackles of bureau- 
cracy were an unfavourable drag in this respect which might be 
avoided if pure municipal administration were given-up in favour 
of some form of partial private management. The solution of 
the question would appear to lie in the removal of all industrial 
enterprises from municipal control, and in handing them over to 
— system of private administration on properly arranged 

nes. 

The proper system, according to Herr Tillmetz, would be to 
place at the head of the works a far-seeing and capable technical 
man, whose initiative and sense of responsibility would not be 
hampered by a number of committees and councils, and who 
would have a seat and a vote on the town council. Political 
influences and particular private interests must be excluded. In 
regard to pay, any grouping into official classes must be rejected 
with reference to works’ managers, because of the different con- 
ditions of various towns and of the nature of the appointment. 
There must be free settlement of salaries, as in private works, on 
the basis of the importance of the work, while taking into con- 
sideration the increase in personnel and responsibility which these 
difficult times had brought with them. The salaries must be 
large enough to avoid the danger of private works (which now 
pay their leading men very highly) drawing away all the best 
talent from municipal works. The classifications of the State 
law relating to salaries could only form an initial basis on which 
the pay of technical officials could be framed according to the 
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size of the works, The managers should, moreover, be given an 
interest in the success of the undertaking, either through profit- 


sharing or commission. Such profit-sharing should be extended 
also to the subordinate officials. In order to secure proper re- 

nition of their arduous and responsible services, it was desir- 
able that works’ managers should form an organization, or union, 
to protect their interests, and the present was a favourable time 
for carrying-this suggestion into effect. 


The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks, proposed by 
Herr Hase (Liibeck), to the President and other officers of the 
Association. 








Use of Gas in Soldering. 


Gas is used to-day, says Mr. Gilbert C. Shadwell in the pages 
of the “ American Gas Engineering Journal,” for a very large 
proportion of the work carried out in a variety of industries 
classified under the general name of soldering. Curiously enough, 
however, the only information that appears available on this sub- 
ject seems to be scattered through engineering and similar books 
of reference. Comparatively little has been said concerning it in 
the trade journals of the gas industry, except occasional mention 
of one or other of the different styles of soldering furnaces or 
other equipment employed. The object of soldering, of course, is 
to unite two portions of the same metal, or of different metals, by 
means of a more fusible metal or metallic alloy. Gas plays a very 
important part in the preparation of solders; and soft-metal fur- 
naces are being used to an ever-growing extent for the purpose. 
Formerly the constituent metals were melted together almost 
exclusively in graphite crucibles; but the regular cast-iron pots 
supplied with the standard gas-fired soft-metal furnaces to-day 
are entirely satisfactory for the work, and the cost in pots, as 
compared with crucibles, is but a negligible fraction. The fact 
that gas is so easily controlled makes it a very desirable fuel, 
because the temperature must be kept as low as possible while 
the metals composing the solder are being alloyed or blended. 
Mr. Shadwell’s article, however, is not devoted so much to a con- 
sideration of the gas burning appliances used, as to a description 
of some of the solders employed, together with data on the opera- 
tions involved. The parts to be joined must be free from oxide ; 
and to remove the layers of oxide which form during the process 
of soldering, various so-called fluxes are employed. These fluxes 
are melted and applied to the joint, and have the effect partly of 
keeping off the air (thus preventing oxidation), and partly of. re 
ducing and dissolving the oxides themselves. The choice of a 
flux depends upon the quantity of heat required for soldering. 
The component part of soldering fluids, fats, and powders, and 
of special fluxes are enumerated in the article. 


”— 
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Manufacture of Foundry Coke. 


The factors entering into the manufacture of foundry coke were 
described in a — by Mr. Edward H. Bauer, the Engineer of 
Manufacture of the Providence (R.I.) Gas Company, which 
he presented to the New England Foundrymen’s Association. 
He stated that a coke which will give the best results to foundry- 
men should be about as follows: The cell structure should 
be open and free burning; the walls should be thin, hard, and 
strong ; the ash should be of a reasonable amount, and in finely- 
divided form; the sulphur should be as low as possible; the 
moisture should be as low as practicable; and the coke should be 
of uniform size, well but not over-coked. The analysis should 
be within these limits: Volatile matter, 2 p.ct. or less; fixed 
carbon, 86 p.ct. or more; ash, 12 p.ct. or under; moisture, 2 p.ct. 
or less; and sulphur, less than 1 p.ct. Some operators desire 
coke to contain moisture f/us volatile matter in quantities less 
than 2 p.ct. In order to drive-off the last traces of volatile 
matter and bring the moisture #/us the volatile matter down to 
such a low percentage, it is necessary to over-coke part of the 
coke. Explaining the manufacture of such a coke, he remarked 
that, with a mixture of two or three grades of coal, it is possible 
to obtain a coke that is as hard and dense as anthracite. It is 
also possible to put the same mixture in a very narrow oven 
and obtain fairly good metallurgical coke from it. The Koppers 
oven possesses features which make it very adaptable to the 
manufacture of good foundry coke. The plant of the Providence 
Gas Company comprises one of the most modern coke and gas 
plants in the world. It is composed of forty Koppers combina- 
tion, cross-regenerative coke-ovens. \.Each oven has a capacity 
of 11°4 tons of coal, which, with 15-hour charges [shorter time 
can be worked], makes the total carbonizing capacity about 
750 tons of coala day. The ovens are 37 ft. long inside, face to 
face of doors, and have an average width of 17 in. The depth of 
the oven chamber is 9 ft. 10$ in.; and of the coal charge, about 
g ft. The heating walls.are built of silica brick. Heating may be 
by either coke-oven gas or producer gas; or part of the ovens 
May use one, and the remainder the other. This arrangement 
provides the Company with an extremely flexible system. 





Under the provisions of the Temporary Increase of Charges 
Act, the Ministry of Health have made an Order authorizing the 
Milton Regis Urban District Council to increase the maximum 
price of gas from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 








Thermal Efficiencies of Gas and Electricity. 


Sir,—In his article published in your issue of the 11th inst., Mr. 
George Helps attempts to answer my letter of July 14; and he again 
fails to explain the errors made by him, to which I have called atten- 
tion. He repeats these errors, and accordingly arrives at quite erro- 
neous efficiency values. 

As the result-of these errors, he comes to the broad conclusion that, 
in the case of. the Gas Light and Coke Company, the thermal efficiency 
of gas.generation should not be 47°8 p.ct., as determined by Clerk, 
Smithells, and Cobb, but 26'7 p.ct., which he takes as a round figure at 
27 p.ct. To arrive at this number, he assumes that the coke and tar, 
which together have a real heat value of 44°2 p.ct. of the total heat of 
the coal, have no heat value whatever. He objects not only to taking 
coke and tar at their full heating value, but considers it erroneous to 
take them at any heating value whatever. He is confused in his mind 
as to the matters calculated, as he mixes up money values with thermal 
values. Both are important; but, in considering the position in con- 
nection with the stores of potential heat existing in the United King- 
dom, he forgets that we are discussing a heat balance-sheet and not a 
money balance. In this procedure, he is clearly in error. 

In the Clerk-Smithells-Cobb report, p. 8, it is stated : 


Turning now to gas production, on this basis we calculate the 
thermal efficiency of the process as follows (meaning by thermal 
efficiency, for this purpose, the ratio of the heat carried by the gas 
to the total heat involved in its production—i.¢., the heat which it 
carries, plus the whole heat costs of carbonization). Taking the 
case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, the gas produced 
carries 26°7 p.ct. of the heat of the coal ; and the heat used and lost 
is 29° p.ct.—making a total heat expenditure of 55°8 p.ct. The 
efficiency of the gas production is thus 26°7 + 55°8 = 0°478, or 


expressed as a percentage a xX 100 = 47°8. 


Nothing could be clearer than this statement ; and it would have been 
better if Mr. Helps had included the explanatory portion given above 
in brackets, 

It is quite correct to consider the coke and tar as able to evolve 
44°2 p.ct. of the original heat of the coal. Indeed, practice in steam- 
boiler work by Mr. Nicol shows clearly that the efficiency of coke for 
steam-raising is at least equal to that of coal. 

Mr. Helps apparently does not appreciate the fact that the whole 
heat loss of the carbonizing process has been debited against the gas 
production. His value of 27 p.ct. could only be true if the whole heat 
value of coke and tar be taken as lost by the carbonizing process. 
This view is obviously quite erroneous. 

Mr. Helps is also mistaken in his statement of the efficiency of car- 
bonization. In the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company this 
efficiency is 70°9 p.ct., not 45 or 47°8 p.ct. 

Mr. Helps must learn to distinguish between efficiency of carboniza- 
tion and that of gasgeneration. In the United Kingdom the efficiency 
of carbonization varies from 71 to 80 p.ct. broadly, while that of gas 
generation ranges from 46°3 to 57°4 p.ct. Indeed, Mr. Helps calcu- 
lated it as 56 p.ct. in his patent specification No. 111,495 of 1917. 

Mr. Helps makes certain absurd assumptions as to heat used and 
lost in gasification in cases III., [V., and V., and adjusts the value to 
bring out the same efficiency of 47°8 p.ct. in all five cases. Given his 
assumed heat consumptions, which are quite erroneous, it is quite 
correct that a 2 p.ct. gas evolution with a 2:2 p.ct. heat used and lost 
would give 47'8; but the case assumed is an impossible one, which 
exists only in Mr. Helps’s imagination. 

Mr. Helps still confuses electro-dynamic transformation in an elec- 
tric-motor with the efficiency of thermo-dynamic transformation in a 
gas-engine. Perhaps he may understand the confusion if he imagines 
himself comparing the thermal efficiency of a steam or gas engine with 
the efficiency of transmission of a belt or a train of gear-wheels. In 
considering the total-losses of any system of generation of heat or 
power, it is necessary to take into account all the losses of the process 
—say, from steam generation to the final brake-horse-power or elec- 
tricity generation ; but comparison must not be made except at the 
ends of the series of operations. Mr. Helps, in effect, compares the 
mechanical efficiency of a belt transmitter with the thermal efficiency 
of a heat-engine. So long as he does this, he will continue to arrive 
at absurd results. 

Mr. Helps still confuses the proportion of heat in gas produced from 
coal with the thermal efficiency of gas production. These values are 
quite distinct. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Helps now admits definitely that 
the method of calculation used by him in the specification of patent 
No. 111,495 of 1917 is the same as that used by Clerk, Smithells, and 
Cobb in 1918 ; but I must admit that I find it difficult to follow Mr. 
Helps’s mental processes by which he justifies its use by him, while 
affirming inaccuracy in its use for the same purpose by us. I would 
say, however, that during the past two years, in which I have followed 
Mr. Helps’s numerous utterances, I have found a similar mental diffi- 
culty. Mr. Helps appears frequently to adopt and advocate in public 
opposing statements—that is, statements which are antagonistic and 
mutually destructive. Thus he has insisted with some vehemence 
‘*that one B.Th.U. is as good as another.” This is a proposition 
which I had adopted for varying gases as used in gas-engines from the 
time at which I began my gas-engine inventions—that is, in 1876 (over 
forty years ago); and to me it is quite intelligible. Mr. Helps, how- 
ever, adds to it ‘that 350 B.Th.U. gas would give something like the 
same duty as 500 B.Th.U. gas.” What he means by this is clear from 
his challenge taken up by Mr. Isaac Carr in 1918. Itis that one cubic 

foot of 350 B.Th.U. gas will heat water to the same extent as one 
cubic foot of 500 B.Th.U. gas. He obviously believes both state- 
ments, notwithstanding the fact that both cannot betrue, If thelatter 
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be true, then one heat unit of a low calorific value gas is better than 
one heat unit of a high value gas. : 

There are other matters of a similar nature which give me similar 
" difficulty. In these circumstances, I fear that I must give up the 
attempt to inform and correct Mr. Helps. I am obviously incapable 
of following his mental processes. Doestn Crank. 


57 and 58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2, 
Aug. 13, 1920. 
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Coke and Sulphate of Ammonia Exports. 


Sir,—Is there any logical, ethical, or other reason why additional 
revenue produced by the exportation of coke should be applied in re- 
ducing the price of gas to the undertaking exporting, while similar 
revenues produced by the export of sulphate of ammonia are treated 
so differently ? 

If equalization be not necessary in coke, why continue in sulphate of 
ammonia what appears to be an out-of-date war measure? * ~@ 12 


Aug. 16, 1920. OIKONOMIA, 
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Burners and Lamps.—No. 145,125. 
Tittey, F. C., of Kingsland Road, E. 
No. 6982; March 20, 1919. 


This invention relates to vapour burners of the inverted type em- 
ploying an incandescent mantle—the vapour being obtained from a 
liquid hydrocarbon (such as ordinary petroleum), supplied under pres- 
sure to the heated burner, whence it escapes as vapour through a small 
orifice, is mixed with the requisite air, afid burnt on the bunsen 
principle. 

The object of the invention is to produce a burner in which the parts 
ae gr ooee J those liable to corrosion or clogging) may be easily replaced, 
and dispose them in such manner that they can be “accessible and 
easily handled while still fulfilling their functions efficiently.” 


Joints of Main-Pipes.—No. 145,190. 
HE ps, G., of Nuneaton, 
No. 9415; April 14, 1919. 


According to this invention rings of any easily welded metal (wrought 
iron or steel) are cast or expanded into each end of the pipes, which 
can therefore, in place of being jointed together with sockets and 
spigots or flanges, be welded at such rings. 

There are, the patentee points out, various ways of forming the 
rings, so that they make a dead-sound joint with the cast metal. For 
instance, the rings may be heated before the cast iron is run into the 
mould; so that the ring will not chill the metaly Or the ends of the 
rings may be coated with soft fluxing iron, so that they will combine 
with the cast iron when it is run into the mould. Ora china cement 
or glaze, or a mixture of red lead and turpentine, may be used for the 
purpose. 

If desired, a recess may be left, so that it may be filled with cement 
or other suitable material to make the joint dead-sound. 


Treatment of Hydrocarbons.—No, 145,198. 


Forwoop, G. F., of Mark Lane, E.C., and Tapray, J. G., of Streatham 
Hill, S.W. 


No. 9722; April 16, 1919. No. 16,961; July 7, 1919. 


This joint invention consists in treating various oils of the hydro- 
carbon type, having a high boiling point, at temperatures suitable 
for the particular oil to be treated, by passing their vapours mixed 
with steam or water vapour over hot carbon (wood peat or such like 
carbonaceous matter) capable of decomposing the steam or water 
vapour, when both the oil vapour and the steam or water vapour are 
at the same temperature ; so that the carbon liberates hydrogen from 
the steam, and the hydrogen is taken up by the oil, and hydrogenates 
it—the object being to obtain an oil or spirit such as cutie suitable as 
a motor fuel or for other uses. 

In a previous patent (No. 133,059) to which the present invention re- 
lates, reference is made to treating hydrocarbon oils at a temperature 
of,about 500° C.; but with some classes of oil it is preferred to use 
higher temperatures for efficiently cracking and hydrogenating the oils, 
and these temperatures vary according to the class of dil treated. 

In all cases the oil is forced through an injector into a retort in 
which the carbon is heated, where it is met by (and mixed with) the 
steam or water vapour, also under pressure. Perfect atomization of 
the oil takes place at this point and the atomized oil and steam or 
water vapour passes through the carbon in the retort, and the vapours 
leaving the retort are condensed and treated in the ordinary manner. 





Producing Enriched Water Gas.—No. 145,947. 
Gizson, J. W., of Budleigh Salterton, Devon, and Wyman, R. L., 
of Norwood, South Australia. 

No, 13,733; May 30, 1919. 


The invention relates to processes for producing enriched water gas 
by utilizing the tar bye-prpducts of coal gas manufacture. The in- 
vention covers “ the new gas produced and the modified tar bye-pro- 
ducts resulting from its manufacture.” Instead of the gas being 


passed through the vessel wherein the tar is vaporized, the tar is 
raised to the temperature necessary for enrichment externally instead 
of internally with respect to the carburettor ; and the vapours for en- 
richment are thereupon passed from the tar-vaporizing apparatus 
to the carburettor. In other words, the apparatus for preliminarily 
vaporizing the tar is a separate auxiliary to the plant. 
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Gibson and Wyman’s ‘‘Enriched Water Gas’’ Plant. 


Fig. 1 shows two sectional elevations, and fig. 2 is a section of the 
mixing chamber for the enriching medium. 

The vertical gas generator or producer A is provided with feeding 
and clinkering doors, B, C, and with blast and steam valves, M, O, 
and stack and take-off valves D, G, It is so arranged that, when it is 
ready for delivering the blue water gas, a hand lever F simultaneously 
closes the blast-valve O and stack-valve D and opens the steam-valve 
and take-off valve. The steam is conveniently superheated by a heater 
L about half-way up the producer. 

After passing the take-off valve G the gas passes through a wash- 
box E, after which it is led to the bottom of the carburettor H—a 
vertical chamber provided with intercrossing horizontal wooden grids. 
The water gas, before entering the carburettor, passes into the side of a 
vertical duct U extending from the bottom of the carburettor, and 
water-sealed below at K—serving to convey from the carburettor the 
surplus condensed or the deposited tar residues. 

Into the carburettor (at the top) the tar mixture—that is the mixture 
of steam and tar—is blown, the latter partly atomized and partly 
vaporized with the steam; and the hot ascending water gas thus 
becomes enriched with the uncondensed vapours from this mixture. 

The mixing device (fig. 2) is a three-way duct comprising a central 
chamber V into which the tar enters vertically, passing through a 
suitable spraying nozzle W above the chamber. This nozzle consists 
of a conical but flat-formed valve X which can be withdrawn a desired 
distance by a screwed valve rod Y passing vertically downwards and 
terminating in a regulating head. The steam enters the three-way 
duct from one end Z, and passes horizontally to the outlet Z; so 
carrying the atomized tar into acommon duct to the carburettor. 

The light oils of the tar are thus utilized in enriching the gas, and 
the remaining constituents have a market value. The plant acts in the 
same manner as a dehydrating plant; and thus “the resultant tar 
meets the requirements of the ordinary customer.” 





Atmospheric Gas-Burners.—No. 146,544. 
He tps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No, 3042; March 1, 1917. 


The patentee claims to have found that in a burner having a gas 
nipple and whose outlet orifice or orifices is or are composed of two 
concentric surfaces, it is possible to produce a coneless or substantially 
coneless flame when the surfaces are brought so close together that the 
friction of a completely combustible or nearly completely combustible 
mixture of gas and air passing between them is such that it is substan- 
tially the same throughout any transverse plane between the surfaces 
forming the orifice or the point of issue of the admixture. 

When however the surfaces between which the admixture passes are 
extremely thin or narrow, it is necessary to bring such surfaces very 
close together indeed, because obviously the thinner or narrower they 
are, the less friction do they produce. This condition makes the 


question of the adjustment of the admixture of gas and air by air and 
nipple regulations extremely delicate. The flame produced is most 





sensitive to variations in the quality of the admixture passing, and the 
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structure of the flame is readily upset by the least alteration in the 
quality of the admixture, This sensitiveness exists whether the quality 
of the admixture is produced by the ordinary method of gas nipple and 
air adjustments or by regulating the admixture by an adjustable orifice 
at the exit on the burner head. 

According to this invention the passages from which the mixture pro- 
ducing the flame proceeds immediately before burning is made long 
and narrow, as it is found that if this is sufficiently long and narrow, 
and if the useful internal capacity of the body is proportioned to the 
gas passages, a perfectly stable and regular coneless or substantially 
coneless flame is produced. As, however, the extent and depth of the 
passage necessary to produce this result depends to some extent on the 
quality of the gas and its pressure, means are provided to allow of the 
space between the passage being adjustable to fit the burner for use in 
districts distributing varying qualities or pressures of gas. 

A burner of the type described, having a diameter of 14 in. and a 
width of passage through which the admixture of gas and air passes of 
§ in., a distance apart of the two surfaces of 0°055 in., a pressure of 
23-10ths of an inch of water and a consumption per hour of 64 c.ft. of 
about 530 B.Th.U. gas net will produce a coneless flame; whereas if 
the pressure be reduced to 3-10ths or 4-10ths, a coneless flame would 
not be produced. But by imcreasing the distance between the two 
surfaces, to allow the same volume of the gas to pass at the reduced 
pressure together with the same proportion of air, a coneless flame 
would result, 

This last statement assumes that increasing or decreasing the dis- 
tance between the two surfaces from which the admixture a gas and 
air issues regulates the quality of the mixture with regard to its ex- 
plosiveness to such nicety that with burners of this type it is possible 
to burn a completely combustible mixture—a mixture that requires no 
secondary air and from which is produced a flame of the greatest 
possible temperature. The patentee here remarks: “I believe that I 
am the first to point out the important facts set out in this paragraph. 
When no secondary air is required the inner cone is the smallest pos- 
sible, but a substantially coneless flame is produced when some small 
quantity of secondary air is needed to complete combustion.” 

It is desirable, he says, that means should be provided for adjusting 
the distance between these surfaces, so that a considerable variation 
in the quality of the admixture can take place without the flame lift- 
ing ; for the less the width of the surface the greater is the sensitive- 
ness of the resultant flame, and the greater the difficulty of retaining 
any fixed structure of flame, the least alteration in quality of gas or 
pressure affecting it. 

For example, when burning a gas of 350 B.Th.U. net in a burner of 
the type described having a diameter of 1} in., the width of surfaces 
between which the admixture passes 0°46 in., and the distance apart 
of the surfaces 0°046 in., the opening may be increased to o'o6o in. or 
thereabouts before the flame lifts. With a similar type of burner of 
14 in. diameter, width of surfaces 0°14 in., and the distance apart of the 
surface 0°028 in., the flame lifts when this distance is increased to 
0°036 in. In the former case the increase in the opening was o'or4 in., 
and in the latter case o'006 in. Or, putting it another way, with a 
j-in. adjusting screw, in the former case it could be turned 180°, 
whereas in the latter case it could only be turned 80°, 








Helps’s Atmospheric Burners. 


Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic section of a burner comprising an annular 
body E into which fits an adjustable sleeve or funnel I through which 
secondary air can pass. J isa reflector of non-conducting material. 
This burner is not intended to produce a coneless flame, although it 
may burn an almost completely combustible mixture and accordingly 
a supply of secondary air to the centre of the flame is provided for, 
which enables closer flame contact to be obtained than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Fig. 2 is a section of a burner composed of two body parts L, M, 
having a head N screwing into the body parts L, M—thus forming an 
adjustable orifice H. O are hot-plate bars or rests. Fig. 3 isa front 
elevation of the body part M, and fig.4isa plan. The bars are as 
proposed for other coneless flame burners in patent No. 111,495, so 

itioned that there is close flame contact ; and as the flame is cone- 
they may be about } in. in place of about 1 in. or more, and the 
“— would apply to the distance at which fuel radiants are placed for 
a burner, 
Fig. 5 is another form of a similar annular burner to that shown in 








fig. 2. In all cases the passage for the outlet of the gases directs 
outwards from the centre of the burner. 


Production of Ammonium Sulphate.—No. 146,546. 


Baivey, C. W., Denny, H. S., and Norris, W. H. H., all of Lang- 
with Factory, Nottingham, and Gootp-Apams, H. E. F., of the Muni- 
tions Inventions Department, Westminster, 


No. 310; Jan. 5, 1918. 


This invention relates to the production of ammonium sulphate from 
gases containing ammonia, by the employment of nitre cake. Hitherto, 
nitre cake has only been suggested to be employed to substitute part of 
the free sulphuric acid otherwise required to absorb ammonia in order 
to produce ammonium sulphate. But the object of the invention is to 
provide a process of producing ammonium sulphate in which the em- 
ployment of free sulphuric acid is dispensed.with. 

Broadly, the invention consists in bringing together nitre cake, water, 
and sodium sulphate and ammonium sulphate—preferably separating 
out a proportion of the sodium sulphate and employing the resultant 
solution without the addition of acid for absorbing gaseous ammonia. 
But, more particularly, it comprises bringing together the nitre cake 
and ammonium and sodium sulphates, or a double sulphate of ammo- 
nium and sodium in the presence of water in conditions adapted to 
precipitate a quantity of normal sodium sulphate corresponding with 
the molecular proportion of sodium contained in the nitre cake, and 
employing the solution for absorbing ammonia. 

When necessary, the solution resulting from the absorption of the 
ammonia is subjected to evaporation under conditions which cause 
ammonium sulphate to separate as such, and which produce products 
peor 0°y for treating a further quantity of nitre cake in the manner de- 
scribed. 

The addition of water to the absorbent, and corresponding evapora- 
tion of water from the liquor passed to the evaporators, is necessary in 
carrying the invention into effect, in circumstances such as obtain when 
such treatment is necessary in producing ammonium sulphate by the 
employment of free sulphuric acid, For instance, in producing am- 
monium sulphate from Mond gas, dilution and evaporation is gener- 
ally resorted to; while in producing ammonium sulphate from coke- 
oven gases, or gases from other coal distillation plants, dilution and 
evaporation will be unnecessary. 

According to one phase of the invention, a double salt of ammonium 
and sodium—namely, ammonium sodium sulphate, which in the 
crystalline form has the constitition represented by the formula, 
(NagSO,(N H,)2S0,4H,0), and nitre cake are brought together in the 
presence of water, under temperature conditions adapted to cause the 
sodium sulphate to separate in the anhydrous state, whereby sodium 
sulphate is caused to separate. The sodium sulphate is removed, and 
the liquid portions passed (if necessary, with the addition of water) to 
the absorption system. The resultant solution is treated—should the 
addition of water render such treatment necessary—in an evaporator, 
in order to produce a concentrated solution from which the double 
salt of ammonium and sodium will separate on cooling. The concen- 
trated solution is then cooled; the double salt separated out ; and the 
resultant solution treated in an evaporator for the purpose of concen- 
trating the solution to a degree at which ammonium sulphate sepa- 
rates out. After this the liquid is drawn off from the evaporator, in 
order to prevent its becoming saturated in respect to ammonium 
sodium sulphate. 

Ina process according to this phase of the invention where an addi- 
tion of water and evaporation is needed—as, for instance, in produc- 
ing ammonium sulphate from Mond gas—5550 parts of nitre cake 
containing a proportion of sodium equivalent to 3880 parts of anhy- 
drous sodium sulphate, may be treated with 3100 parts of water, 3000 
parts of ammonium sulphate, and 2295 parts of sodium sulphate at a 
temperature between 80° and 100° C., with the production of a mixture 
consisting of 3100 parts of water, 3000 parts of ammonium sulphate, 
6175 parts of sodium sulphate, and 1670 parts of sulphuric acid. 
From this mixture 3880 parts of sodium sulphate are removed. and 
6700 parts of water added. The solution is then employed to absorb 
577 parts of ammonia. The resulting solution will consist of 9800 
parts of water, 5247 parts of ammonium sulphate, and 2295 parts of 
sodium sulphate; and, on treatment in an evaporator, 3195 parts of 
water are removed. Then a quantity of the double salt is separated— 
equivalent to 720 parts of water, 1320 parts of ammonium sulphate, 
and 1420 parts of sodium sulphate, The remaining solution is treated 
in an evaporator, in order to remove 2785 parts of water, and to cause 

the separation of 2240 parts of ammonium sulphate. Then the resi- 
dual solution in the evaporator, together with the separated double 
salt referred to above is adapted both as regards quantity and com- 
position for treating a further 5550 parts of nitre cake. 

According to another phase of the invention, a solution containing 
sodium sulphate and ammonium sulphate is brought together with 
nitre cake; the sodium sulphate deposited is separated out ; and the 
resultant solution is employed for absorbing ammonia. Thereafter by 
concentration to a suitable degree, if concentration be required, am- 
monium sulphate is separated, as such, from the solution; and the 
solution is then employed for treating further quantities of nitre cake. 

In a process in accordance with this phase of the invention where an 
addition of water and evaporation are needed—as, for instance, in pro- 
ducing ammonium sulphate from Mond gas—the solution employed 
for treating 5550 parts of nitre cake, may consist of 6500 parts of 
water, 5300 parts of ammonium sulphate, and 2295 parts of sodium 
sulphate. The product obtained will consist of 6500 parts of water; 
5300 parts of ammonium sulphate, 6175 parts of sodium sulphate, and 
1670 parts of sulphuric acid. On separation of the sodium sulphate 
introduced into the system from the nitre cake, the resulting solution 
will have a composition equivalent to 6500 parts of water, 5300 parts 
of ammonium sulphate, 2295 parts of sodium sulphate, and 1670 parts 
of sulphuric acid. To this solution 7500 parts of water may be added ; 
and the resultant solution may be used in an absorption tower for 
absorbing 577 parts of ammonia. The product is then treated in an 
evaporator, in which 7500 parts of water are removed and 2240 parts 
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of ammonium sulphate are separated out, with the production of a 
solution similar in composition and quantity to that originally used 
for treating the nitre cake, and which therefore may be used in a 
similar manner for treating further quantities of nitre cake. 

In carrying the invention into effect in one convenient manner (in 
accordance with the first-mentioned phase), when producing ammonium 
sulphate from, for instance, Mond gas, the nitre cake in lump or 
granular form is introduced into a suitable vessel provided with a 
mechanically operated agitator, and into the vessel the double salt 
obtained in a previous cycle is introduced. The contents of the vessel 
are agitated together, and then transferred to a filter which separates 
the normal sodium sulphate—the filtrate being passed to the circulating 
system of the absorption section or other equivalent portion of the 
plant in which the reaction between the absorbent and ammonia takes 
place. At the same time, in order to prevent the deposition of the 
solids in solution in the filtrate employed as the absorbent lye, water 
is added to the lye. The liquor produced in the absorption apparatus 
is continually drawn off in the usual way, and is delivered to an evapo- 
rator where the liquor is concentrated to a point at which, on cooling 
to a temperature not below 50° C., the soluble salt of ammonium and 
sodium will crystallize out. 

The crystallized double salt is separated from the liquid portion by 
means of a filter, and the filtrate is concentrated in a second evaporator 
to a degree sufficient to cause the ammonium sulphate to crystallize 
out but insufficient to cause the crystals obtained to be materially con- 
taminated with sodium sulphate. The crystals of ammonium sulphate 
are removed from the evaporator in the usual manner; while the 
mother liquor is drawn off either continuously or periodically at suit- 
able intervals, in order that the desired degree of concentration referred 
to above may not be exceeded. It is then returned to the vessel into 
which the nitre cake as well as the separated double salt of ammonium 
and sodium is introduced. 

In carrying the invention into effect according to the second phase of 
the invention when producing ammonium sulphate from (for instance) 
Mond gas, the nitre cake is introduced in lump dr granular form into 
a vessel provided with an agitating device, and the lye containing 
sodium sulphate and ammonium sulphate is also introduced into this 
vessel, As a result, sodium sulphate is deposited in the proportion 
indicated above, and is filtered off by a vacuum filter or centrifugal 
hydro-extractor, The filtrate is employed in the circulating system of 
the absorption section of the plant, where the usual reaction between 
the ammonia and acid takes place. 

In the circulating system a certain quantity of water is introduced 
into the circulating tank, in order to maintain the solution at the de- 
sired concentration and to prevent the deposition of the solids in solu- 
tion. The solution is then transferred to an evaporator, where water 
is driven off to an extent sufficient to cause ammonium sulphate of the 
desired degree of purity to separate out on cooling, but insufficient to 
cause the ammonium sulphate to be contaminated to an undesirable 
extent with sodium sulphate. The solution in the evaporator is then 
drawn off, cooled to cause the ammonium sulphate to separate, and 
employed in treating a further quantity of nitre cake: 

When producing ammonium sulphate from coke-oven gases, where 
dilution of the absorbent and concentration of the liquid from the 
saturators is not necessary, 3460 parts of nitre cake may be treated 
at a suitable temperature with 4400 parts of water, 4100 parts of 
ammonium sulphate, and 1500 parts of sodium sulphate, with the pro- 


* duction of a mixture consisting of 4400 parts of water, 4100 parts of 


ammonium sulphate, 2500 parts of sodium bisulphate, and 2420 parts 
of sodium sulphate in suspension. The sodium sulphate in suspension 
is removed from the liquid by treatment in a vacuum filter or centri- 
fugal hydro-extractor, and the solution is employed for absorbing (say) 


360 parts of ammonia, giving a product consisting of 4400 parts of | 


water, 4100 parts of ammonium sulphate in solution, 1500 parts of 
sodium sulphate, and 1400 parts of ammonium sulphate in suspension, 
By treating this composition by means of a vacuum filter, the sus- 
pended ammonium sulphate will be removed from the liquid portion 
which may be employed to treat a further quantity of nitre cake, 

It will thus be seen that sodium sulphate and ammonium sulphate 
are abstracted as such from the system in amounts equivalent to the 
amount of ammonia and sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate, in the 
form of nitre cake, introduced, while if water is introduced into the 
system, it is also abstracted in amount equivalent to the amount added. 

In connection with the invention, it may be noted that, when 
evaporation of water is effected, the amount evaporated per ton of 
ammonium sulphate produced is about the-same as would be evap- 
orated if sulphuric acid were used in the ordinary way. 

A further important feature is that all the excess sodium sulphate 
introduced in the form of nitre cake is precipitated before the liquor 
passes to the absorbers; and thus the difficult and costly operation of 
evaporating in the presence of a large amount of sodium sulphate is 
avoided. 

A third feature is that the removal of the double salt of ammonium 
and sodium in one phase of the invention, as described, enables a con- 
siderable amount of ammonium sulphate to be obtained in a pure 
form, while the double salt requires no purification, and{being brought 
into association with further bodies of nitre cake) itself assists in the 
removal of the sodium sulphate. 

A further point is that any acid which may not be neutralized in the 
absorber and may pass thence to the evaporator is not lost, but is 
returned by way of the vessel into which the nitre cake is introduced. 


Construction of Gasholders.—No. 146,735. 
Hancox, E., of Darlington. 
No. 19,179; Aug. 2, 1919. 

Instead of punching the plates or sheets of the holder, and securing 
them together with rivets, the patentee proposes to upset or thicken 
the outer edges, and finally secure the adjacent thickened edges by 
means of a T or av } shaped section, having suitable grooves on each 
sides of the bar. The edges of the sheets having been placed in 
Position in the grooves of the section bar, the outer lips are closed- 





down over and upon the thickened edges of the plates, so as to “ form 
a perfectly rigid and tight joint.” : 
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Hancox’s Gasholder Plates. 

















The illustration shows a half plan (part section and part _—— 
of agasholder crown, From this it will be seen that the only part o' 
the structure in which rivets are used is in connecting the top of the 
holder, as at A. 


Burners for Inverted Mantles.—No. 146,656. 
Scott-SNnELL, C., Wimbledon, S.W, 
No. 10,126; April 23, 1919. 


This invention has for its object to increase the light emitted from 
an inverted gas mantle by causing combustion to commence in im- 
mediate contact with the mantle, instead of (as is generally — 
the flame reaching the mantle only after a certain vertical travel, 
during which the heat generated is not directly in contact with the 
mantle, 

The gas issues at the nozzle A, draws air through the mixing tube 
B, whence the mixture is forced into the annular space C and passes 
downwardly to the circular exit (a series of fine apertures or a clear 
annulus) where ignition results within the mantle D, and the products 
of combustion pass up the central vent E and chimney F, 
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Scott-Snell’s inverted Mantle Burner. 


Secondary air from atmosphere passes between the two plates G 
and H, whereby it becomes heated, and by the chimney suction is 
drawn down a series of holes I and then around the outside of the 
mantle, ultimately finding its exit through a series of short tubes, one 
of which J is shown in section, and up the chimney. Alternatively 
the tubes J may be prolonged as shown dotted and form separate 
chimneys for the conveyance of heated air, instead of discharging into 
the central chimney. 

The amount of suction affecting the secondary air when it is dis- 
charged into the central chimney is adjustable by increasing or de- 
creasing the clearance at the base of the chimney and the top of the 
central vent—say, by making the joint telescopic. A glass globe K 
prevents the suction of the chimney being destroyed, and an internal 
glass cylinder L may be added (shown by dotted lines) as also a re- 
flector M—the cylinder ensuring a correct circulation of the secondary 
air, The mantle ring is dropped into a metal spinning N attached by 
a bayonet fitting to the plate H. 

Where a pilot light is not used, ignition is effected at an aperture O 
in the chimney which can be subsequently closed by the rotation of a 
ring with a hole, which in one position coincides with the hole in the 
chimney. 





The gas nozzle may be one of the arms of a bracket; but any other 
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disposition of the gas supply may be made according to circumstances. 
By this disposition all elastic fluid in which high velocity is necessary 
has little vertical distance to travel after pre-heating ; and delivery is 
therefore a maximum. By causing the point of ignition to be in the 
immediate proximity of the mantle, no distance of travel during ignition 
of the gas can occur, the patentee points out, except in contact with the 
mantle—“ thus avoiding a drawback incidental to nozzles as usually 
employed.” By this construction the external or secondary air is out- 
side the mantle ; so that contact between it and the elements of com- 
bustion is made at the surface of the mantle. 





Conveyors.—No. 147,340. 


West, J., and West’s Gas ImMpRovEMENT Company, Ltp., of 
Manchester, 


No. 16,115; June 26, rgrg. 


This invention relates to gravity bucket conveyors employed for 
passing coke from the lower ends of vertical gas retorts; its object 

ing to provide for the transfer of a measured quantity of material to 
each bucket without crushing or breaking. 

A sectional side and end elevation is given to illustrate one form of 
the conveyor. 

The material is fed into the conveyor buckets A from a hopper B 
having at its lower end a measuring device controlled to deliver the 
material when each bucket comes into position beneath the hopper. 
This device comprises a hinged plate C forming one side of the lower 
part of the hopper, and having at one end a sector-like part which 
forms a gate [shown closed] to stop the outlet from the hopper. 
When, however, the plate and closure-piece D are turned to withdraw 
the latter and open the exit from the hopper, a quantity of the material 
from the hopper piles-up upon the plate, which now rests in a more or 
less horizontal position. On again turning the plate to bring the 
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West’s Coke Conveyor from Vertical Retorts. 


closure-piece across the hopper exit, the material beneath is dumped 
into the bucket below as the plate is returned to the position shown in 
the side elevation. The side of the hopper towards which the closure- 
piece moves to prevent any discharge therefrom has a gap E so as to 
allow of any material which may obstruct the movement of the closure- 
piece D being pushed out of the hopper. Any crushing and breaking 
of the material being discharged-are thus obviated. 

The measuring device may be moved automatically into the position 
in which the material is being passed on to the hinged plate by a spring 
or a counter-weight as F, and be operated in a reverse direction by an 
arm and links actuated from the conveyor. Thus, as shown, the plate 
C, with closure-piece D, has attached to the axis or hinge pin G an 


arm H with counterweight F and an arm J with a roller K at its outer 
end which is intermittently engaged by the respective members of the 
stax cam M, to which radial movements are imparted by the engage- 
ment of the conveyor rollers N with the grooved wheel O, to which the 
star cam is adjustably secured. By means of a rod P connected at its 
lower end with the lever H and provided at its upper end with a handle 
Q, the measuring device may be put out of action when delivery of 
material to the conveyor buckets is not desired. 

The bopper B may be arranged as a travelling carriage to be moved 
into operative positior!; but it is preferably provided with a fixed 
hopper beneath each set of retorts whose discharge orifices face one 
another, for delivery into a shoot R, which serves to receive the coke 
discharged from the retorts and pass it to the hoppers B beneath. 

Instead of actuating the measuring device intermittently, so that it 
has an oscillating or back-and-forth movement (as illustrated), it may 
be adapted to have a continuous rotary motion by providing the plate 
C with a closure-piece D at both ends, 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


{Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for Aug. 11.] 


Nos. 22,840—23,268. 


BaDISCHE ANILIN- UND Sopa-FaBrik.—* Process for. desulphurizing 
gases.” No. 23,031. 

BowvEn, W.—‘ Apparatus for metering liquids or delivering pre- 
determined quantities thereof.” No. 22,846. 

CuaviarA, J. N.—‘ Automatic pressure regulators.” No. 22,882. 

Cummins, F.— Gas-retort settings.” No. 22,952. 

Evans, E. C.—“ Destructive distillation of carbonaceous sub- 
stances.” No, 23,110. 

Ewart, J. W.—“ Means for controlling supply of gas.” No. 22,998. 

Forster, J. D.—* Gas-controllers.” No. 23,246. 

Gitt, J. F.—See Chaviara. No. 22,882. 

Hume, G. W.—See Forster. No. 23,246. 

Jounson, J. Y.—See Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik. No. 
23,031. 

Ritcuiz, D. J.— Device for controlling light of lamps.” No. 
23,154. 

nen. S.—* Coin-freed mechanism for gas, &c., meters.” No. 
22,927. 

SpENCER, H. W.—See Chaviara. No. 22,882. 

StTauBER, G.—“ Gas-turbines.’’ No. 23.102. 

Stoxgs, A. E. Fippgs-.—See Ewart. No. 22,998. 

SYLVESTRE, C.—“Gas-controlling devices for type-bar-making 
machines.” No. 22,988. 

Witton, N. & T. O.— Manufacture of sulphate of ammonia.” 
No. 23,247. 

Woops, C. G.—* Combination water-heater and circulating cylin- 
der.” No. 22,911. 








Croydon Gas Company. 


At the half-yearly meeting next Friday, the Directors will report 
that, as compared with the corresponding period of 1919, the sale of 
gas shows an increase of 7°61 p.ct. In the half year the number of 
consumers has increased by 393. Stoves on hire are less by 160; but 
1467 stoves (in addition to other appliances) have been sold to con- 
sumers. It was found necessary, mainly as a consequence of the in- 
crease in the price of coal and in rates of wages, to raise the price of 
gas 2d. per 1ooo c.ft. in July. During the half year, £24,245 of “D” 
stock has been issued to consumers and to persons in the employ of 
the Company, with the sanction of the Board of Trade, at the price 
of £80 per aa The Company are now faced with the necessity of 
large expenditure on works and plant, to enable post-war requirements 
for gas to be met; and resolutions will be submitted to the proprietors 
authorizing the Directors (subject to obtaining the necessary consent 
of the Board of Trade) to raise money by the issue of redeemable de- 
bentures or redeemable debenture stock, and to increase the proportion 
of money to be so raised from one-third to one-half of the amount 
from time to time raised by the issue of ordinary stock. Contracts 
have been let for improvement and enlargement of the carburetted 
water-gas plant, and for the reconstruction of No. 1 retort-house. 
After providing for all fixed charges, there remains available for divi- 
dend a balance of £23,138; and the Directors recommend that the 
statutory dividends be declared for the half year—at the following 
rates p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) : “A” stock, 104; “B” and 
“C” stocks, 74; “D” stock, 5; and “E” stock, 74. These will 
amount to £19,027, leaving a balance of £4111 to be carried to the 
next account. 


-— 
—- 


Whittington Gas-Works Sold.—Within the next few weeks, the 
area of the Whittington and Newbold Urban Council will be amalga- 
mated with the borough of Chesterfield. The undertakings_of the 
Chesterfield Gas and Water Board will come under the sole control of 
the Corporation ; and a contract has just been completed for the pur- 
chase of the concern of the Whittington Gas Company at the price of 
£51,000. The Corporation will continue to operate the Whittington 
plant, which supplies gas to certain parts of the district. 


Warrington Working at a Loss—When the Warrington Town 
Council had before them a recommendation by the Gas Committee 
that, in view of the increased working expenses, application should be 
made to the Ministry of Health for power for a further increase in the 
statutory charges for gas, Mr. Locker explained that the undertaking 
at the present time was losing money. The price of gas in Warrington 
had only increased 92 p.ct. since 1914 ; whereas the price of coal .was 
240 p.ct. higher, and wages 124 p.ct. Asa member of the Gas Com- 
mittee, Mr. Wright thought it was about time the gas undertaking was 
made to pay. They found that during the past three montbs there 








was a deficit of £5000. The minutes were approved. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


’ Progress of Bills. 

The Inverness Water and Gas Provisional Order Bill was brought 
from the Commons, read a first time, deemed to have been read the 
second time, and reported. 

Bills Royal Assented. 

The latest Bills Royal Assented included the Southend-on-Sea Gas 
Bill, the Fertilizers (Temporary Control of Export) Bill, and the 
Saltord Corporation Bill. 

The House adjourned to Tuesday, Oct. 19. 





<i 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 
The Inverness Water and Gas Provisional Order Bill was read the 
third time, and passed. 
The House adjourned to Tuesday, Oct. 19. 


iin 


FERTILIZERS (TEMPORARY CONTROL OF EXPORT) BILL. 


When this Bill was considered in Committee on Tuesday of last 
week, 


Captain Knicuts moved, at the end of sub-section (4), clause 1, 
to add the words: 

Provided always that the quantity of sulphate of ammonia re- 
served for use in this country shall, in the case of each manufac- 
turer, be equal in proportion to the quantity so reserved by any 
other manufacturer, and that, on application, any manufacturer 
shall be licensed to export the proportion of sulphate of ammonia 
not so reserved. 

He said his sole object was to give protection to individual firms who 
wished to remain out of the ring which would be forced on the pro- 
ducers of sulphate of ammonia if the Bill, as printed, was passed. 
There were producers of something like 60,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia who wished to remain outside the ring. The producers of this 
large quantity were anxious to be allowed to trade with their propor- 
tion overseas without restriction and without sending it to the Equali- 
zation Committee and giving away their private secrets to trade com- 
petitors on that Committee. 

Sir A. GriFFITH-BoscawEN (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture) said he could not accept the amendment. He thought 
there was a complete misunderstanding. It was quite true that the 
principle suggested—that the export trade should be divided equally 
among the different firms according to their output—was found very 
fair; but really the fair part of this proposal was arrived at by the 
present scheme under which the Equalization Committee, who repre- 
sented no less than go p.ct. of the output, arranged for all the orders 
at home and also for the surplus being exported abroad, and divided 
the profits of the export among all the firms contained in the Equaliza- 
tion Committee in accordance with their production. That was the 
fact. Captain Knighis said there was something like 60,000 tons of 
sulphate made by firms who had not come into the Equalization Com- 
mittee. He was really quite wrong. There were 499 firms. Of these, 
no less than 444 had come into the arrangement; and the 55 who 
stood outside produced among them only 17,coo tons. Of this 17,000 
tons, the South Metropolitan Gas Company produced 15,000 tons; and 





it was simply because this Company had not come in with the others. 


that the amendment was moved. The Company made a high class of 
sulphate of ammonia. But they had not chosen to join the Equal- 
ization Committee ; and last year, at a time when every ounce of nitrogen 
was really required for fertilizing the soil here and for export would be 
valuable for the purpose of helping our exchanges, they actually pre- 
ferred to hoard 5000 or 6000 tons, and not use it at all. He could not 
be a party to making an exception for the sake of a company simply 
because they did not choose, for purely private reasons, to come 
into a scheme into which go p.ct. of the output had come. In addi- 
tion, if he adopted the proposal, it would be absolutely unworkable. 
He would like to point out one other thing. The trade had bebaved 
magnificently, apart from the instance he had mentioned. They 
undertook the entire responsibility of supplying a whole market and 
atranging for exports, on a perfectly clear basis. They saved the 
Government the whole cost of administration ; and if the plan sug- 
gested were adopted, instead of this duty being undertaken by the 
trade themselves, it would be necessary for the Ministry to set up a 
special Department at considerable cost to the taxpayer. Therefore, 
because the amendment was merely moved, as he believed, in the in- 
terest of one firm, and because it would make the whole scheme un- 
workable, he could not possibly accept the amendment. 

Mr. AcLanp, who was Chairman of the Fertilizers Conimittee during 
part of the war, said he knew exactly how specious the amendment 
was, and how difficult it would be to enforce it in practice. 

_Captain Losesy contended that some makers believed that the 
Equalization Committee would have the effect of producing a ring. 
They were quite unable to come in because they thought that it would 
be necessary for them to reveal trade secrets ; and they had other 
fears. It appeared to him completely wrong to put into the hands of 
the Government the power that, by Order in Council, they could prac- 
tically issue an edict saying: “ You shall, and must, for our conven- 
lence, come inside this ring, or else we shall give you no facilities 
whatever for your export trade.” 

Major MackENziE Woon said that those who had put the amend- 
ment forward were not at all against the principle of the Bill. The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company had been referred to as being one 
maker who had taken the lead in objecting. It had been suggested 
that they had hoarded, and that they were out to make money. His 
information was that in the last three and a half years they had sold 
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in the home market something like 90 p.ct. or over of their make. 
This did not suggest that they were going to evade their responsibility 


in the matter. He could not help thinking that if they set up an 
Equalization Committee at the present time, it was bound to develop 
into something in the nature of a ring or combine ; and such a ring or 
combine would continue to exist after the Bill had gone. 

Mr, MacguisTEN said he considered there was no need for keeping 
this war-time restriction. _The amendment was reasonable ; and it did 
not make it necessary for these people to put themselves into the hands 
of any Committee. They wanted to get out of the grip of these Com- 
mittees and controls of all kinds, The amendment would minimize 
these evils. 

Sir A. Boscawen said there was no idea of creating rings or unduly 
prolonging control. For two years firms es go p.ct, of the 
output had agreed to a certain price for the home market. The price 
was high; but it might be very much higher. At the same time they 
had agreed that the surplus should be exported ; and that the profit on 
the export should be divided among the firms which had come into the 
scheme, in proportion to their output. No fairer arrangement could 
be made. The whole system would merely last as long as the export 
was controlled. The Bill was a temporary Bill; and the arrange- 
ment would come to an end as soon as the Bill itself came to an end. 
Practically the whole trade were agreed. There were 55 firms who 
bad not come into the arrangement ; and the whole of them, with the 
exception of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, made 2000 tons 
only out of the 360,000 tons produced—they had not come in because 
it was not worth their while, for they never didexport. If the amend- 
ment were carried, the Bill simply became waste paper. 

The amendment was negatived. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


TESTING OF GAS-METERS. 











Deputation to the Board of Trade. 


As a result of the recent conferences that have taken place be- 
tween the Association of Statutory Inspectors of Gas-Meters and the 
representatives of the Life of Gas-Meters Committee, a deputation 
waited upon the Board of Trade on the 4th inst. to submit the issue 
of the deliberations. 


The members of the deputation were Mr. James Ollis, Chief Officer 
of the Public Control Department, London County Council (the Chair- 
man of the Joint Conference); Bailie Hugh M‘Cullcch, Senior 
Magistrate for the City of Glasgow, and Councillor H. N. Barrow, 
J.P., Chairman of the Gas-Meter Testing Committee of the City of 
Manchester, representing local authorities engaged in the administra- 
tion of the Sale of Gas Act; Mr. G..Hume, Inspector of Meters of 
the City of London, representing the Association of Statutory In- 
spectors of Gas-Meters; Mr. F. W. Goodenough, of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, representing the Institution of Gas Engineers 
(Gas-Meters Joint Committee); and Mr. F. G. Cockey, of the Gas- 
Meter Company, Ltd., who was representing the Society of British 
Gas Industries. 

It was pointed out by the deputation that prior to the passing of the 
Gas Regulation Act, conferences had taken place between representa- 
tives of the bodies above named, who were unanimously of opinion 
that legislation was needed to bring existing enactments regulating the 
sale of gas into line with present-day conditions of gas supply, and that 
this could most conveniently and advantageously be effected by in- 
cluding all statutory requirements in regard tothe regulating of 
measures for the sale of gas in a new inclusive Act. In view of the fact 
(which the joint conference welcomed) that the Gas Regulation Act 
gives the Board of Trade power to make regulations governing the 
testing of gas-meters, the deputation submitted for the consideration of 
the Board suggestions for providing a basis for the drafting of new 
regulations under the Act. These had been adopted by the joint con- 
ference after full discussion, and were recommended to the Board of 
Trade in the interests alike of the buyers and sellers of gas and the 
manufacturers and users of meters. Reference was made to the pains 
that had been taken to arrive at unanimity among all parties concerned 
before submitting the result ; and this was acknowledged by the Board 
as a very gratifying feature. 

Major MacMahon (Deputy Warden of Standards), in reply, stated 
that the proposals would be considered by the Board of Trade with 
every hope of their being adopted substantially. 


— 


PORTSEA ISLAND GAS COMPANY. 








The Half-Yearly Meeting of the proprietors of this Company was 
held on Thursday of last week—Mr. T. H. F. Lartuorn, J.P. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

The Cuairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
for the past half year [ante, p. 299], said they were confronted with the 
same difficulties that beset all chairmen of gas companies at this time. 
The conditions of the industry were altering so rapidly that they 
changed almost from week to week, and the difficulty was not so much 
to know what to say as what to leave unsaid. The sale of gas for the 
last six months had amounted to 900,000,000 c.ft.—an increase of 
44,000,000 c.ft., or approximately 5 p.ct. But notwithstanding this 
increase in the sale of gas, the number of hired appliances had fallen 
somewhat. The cause of this was twofold. The first was that for atime 
they suspended the letting-out of appliances on hire ; and though they 
had now resumed it, they were not pressing the hiring, owing to the 
high price that was being charged for new appliances, which made it 
difficult to let them out at remunerative rates. They were conse- 
quently encouraging the sale outright, or in the form of hire purchase ; 





and they were finding that a number of customers were taking advan- 
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tage of the opportunity of buying their own appliances. Of course, in 
this way the number of hired appliances tended to fall. In spite 
of this, however, there had been a continuance of the consumption of 
gas to which he had referred; and the increase that was observed 
in the last half year had been more than maintained in the six weeks 
that had already expired of the current half year—the total increase 
to date being no less than 10 p.ct. Taking the expenditure side of 
the account, coal, which before the war was costing them 16s. 3d. per 
ton, was now averaging 44s. 24d.; oil, which then cost them 4d. per 
gallon, was now 84d., and when the present contracts ran out they would 
probably have to pay 1s. 44d., which would have a very serious conse- 
quence on the expenditure. Coal and oil, which before the war repre- 
sented 11d. forevery 1000 c.ft of gas sold, now represented 2s. Wages 
then represented 9d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas, but now represented ts. 74d. 
They had to meet an increase of 2s. per ton in the rates of railway 
carriage in January last, and there had been an increase of 4s. 2d. per 
ton in the price of coal. In May of last yearthey reduced the working 
hours of their employees to 47 hours per week, without any reduction 
in pay. In December, the men had an increase of 5s. a week, which 
they received in common with all workers in the industry throughout 
the country, and, as from the 1st of May, ts, per day or shift, together 
~ with a week’s holiday on full pay. This last increase was part of a 
national agreement come to between representatives of the men and 
representatives of the Federation of Gas Employers. He regretted 
that, almost as soom as this arrangement was made, some of the gas 
workers—mainly, he thought, at gas-works owned by municipalities 
—declared their unwillingness to accept it. The result was that gas 
companies were now faced with further demands ; but as this was the 
subject of negotiations, he preferred to say nothing about it now. To 
pay the dividends recommended, and to meet the claims upon the Com- 
pany for the period under review—and the dividends paid represented 
only 2§ p.ct. on the prices paid for the shares—would require a sum 
of £17,409; whereas their gross earnings during the six months had 
been £15,720. So that they were short of the amount required for 
the dividends by £1688. The position, however, was not so bad as 
it would appear from this bald statement, because they had transferred 
to the extraordinary renewals account £1400 more in the past six 
months than in the corresponding six months last year; the reason 
being that they were anxigus to get rid of this item in the balance-sheet. 
The Government rebate of 10s. per ton on coal used by the Company 
in the manufacture of gas for domestic purposes represented £24,664. 
They had allowed the consumers an amount of £16,467, and on the 
next accounts there would be a further rebate to consumers which 
would dispose of the balance. With these extra charges upon them, 
it was found necessary to increase the price of gas; and they had 
obtained the sanction of the Board of Trade to an additional charge of 
6d. per rooo c.ft. The average receipts from the sale of gas to both 
ordinary and automatic consumers was 4s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. Of this 
4s. 9d., Directors’ fees (including income-tax) accounted for o°29d., or 
less than a third of a penny; shareholders’ dividends, at the present 
rate, 2?d. Thus Directors and shareholders between them shared a 
matter of 3d.; leaving 4s. 6d. ‘to be divided up as follows: Salaries 
and wages, 1s. 74d.; coal and oil (less the sale of residuals), 2s. ; 
and miscellaneous charges, 104d. So that it cost 4s, 6d. to earn 
4s. 9d. The Chairman made passing reference to the issue of £98,000 
of new. redeemable debenture stock, of which, he said, all but £10,000 
had been subscribed. 
He moved the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, which was 
agreed to without discussion. 


—— 


COATBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 





The annual ordinary general meeting of the Company was held on 
Tuesgay, the roth inst., when the Chairman (Mr. Alex. S. Legat), in 
submitting the report and accounts [see ante, p. 299] said the Direc- 
tors considered them satisfactory in the circumstances—these circum- 
stances during the year having been entirely adverse. Compared with 
the previous year, the cost of fuel was 37s. 1d. per ton, against 25s. 7d., 
an increase of 11s. 6d.; this increase alone being equal to the total cost 
of fuel in 1914. Thus, while the quantity of fuel used was 6300 tons 
less than in the previous year, the saving was only £1700. Wages for 
manufacture and distribution had been £500 more for the 6300 tons 
less coal carbonized. Against this there was an increase in revenue of 
£2800 from gas, but a decrease from residuals of some £3000. For- 
tunately, through improved processes and good management, they had 
been able to maintain, and even slightly increase, the make and sales 
of gas, so that the gross profit for the year was only about {500 down. 
The capital expenditure had apparently been high; but this was, of 
course, entirely due to the vertical retort installation, which would 
have been completed in 1916 but for thé fact that the Treasury, in 
their wisdom, refused to sanction the raising of the necessary money. 
This meant that capital outlay on the work would now be nearly 
doubled, and also that the Company had lost three or four years’ 
working of these retorts, to the cost not only of the undertaking, but 
to a larger extent of the consumers, Progress was now being made; 
but the work had been much delayed through labour troubles and 
scarcity of materials. The Directors trusted that before the meeting a 

ear hence they would be placed on a more equitable and satisfactory 
ooting financially—such as would in some measure meet the abnormal 
conditions at present existing as to labour and material costs. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and payment of dividends 
was agreed to at the sliding-scale rates. 


<a 
—- 


Demand for Gas in Johannesburg.—To cope with immediate re- 
quirements, it has been decided by the Johannesburg Municipal Coun- 
cil to proceed with the installation of an additional bench of retorts, at 
an estimated cost of £2100. The whole question of gas supply is to be 
gone into, with a view to the preparation of a much more extensive 
scheme. It is believed that the gas supply would be very extensively 
made use of by the public of Johannesburg, if rendered available to a 
larger portion of the town. 





THE GAS-WORKERS’ DISPUTES. 


Last Week’s Meetings in London. 

There was a meeting in London on Tuesday of last week of the 
Negotiating Committee of the gas-workers ; and in a statement subse- 
quently made to a Press representative, it was intimated that corre- 
spondence was read having reference to the recent claim sent in to the 
Federation of Gas Employers for an extra 1s. per day or shift. The 
Committee decided that a deadlock had arisen, as the employers had 
refused to meet them to consider this new claim. The Committee, 
therefore, instructed the General Secretary of the National Federation 
to inform the Executives of the affiliated unions that the whole matter 
is now in their hands. Arrangements were made for a general confer- 
ence of the Executives to-day at Oxford, to decide what action is to be 
taken. Meanwhile, if the employers were willing to meet the Nego- 
tiating Committee on this claim prior to the Oxford meeting, the Com- 
mittee would hold themselves in readiness to do so. 

A meeting of the National Federation of Gas Employers later 
took gr and at its close, though no official statement was pub- 
lished, the remark appeared in the newspapers that, “so far as could 
be gathered by inquiry, the situation seems to be unchanged.” 


Employers Refuse Further Advance. 

There was a conference on Monday afternoon at the House of Com- 
mons between the Gas-Workers’ Negotiating Committee and represen- 
tatives of the Gas Employers’ Federation. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Will Thorne, M.P. (the Secretary of the General 
Workers’ Union), announced that the employers had definitely refused 
the claim for a further advance of 1s. per day for the gas-workers, 
and that their refusal would be reported to the national conference of 
the unions involved which had been already convened at Oxford to- 
day [Wednesday]. The employers expressed the opinion that their 
proposals for grading and ‘' zoning ” would to a great extent remedy 
any existing grievances in various areas ; but beyond this they declined 
to make any further concession, pointing out that the national settle- 
ment under which an increase of 6s. was granted was reached only a 
month or two ago. 

Trouble at Plymouth. 

A dispute at Plymouth with regard to coal trimming, which has been 
dragging on for twelve months, has now come to a head; the men 
having presented an ultimatum which, if carried into effect, will bring 
about the stoppage of the local gas supply. The employers concerned 
are the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, the Plymouth Corpor- 
ation Gas Committee (Devonport area), and the Plymouth Steamship 
Coaling Company. At present, the men unloading coal for the two 
gas undertakings are paid according to the national gas industry 
awards, and earn about 12s. per day for a 47-hour week. The men 
of the Plymouth Steamship Coaling Company who trim the grabs are 
paid the dockers’ 16s. per day for a 44-hour week. All the men desire 
to be paid piece rates, with a guaranteed minimum of 16s. a day. 

Negotiations between the employers and the men’s representatives, 
which have been protracted, have broken-down; and Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, of the Dockers’ Union, in a letter to the employers, threatens 
to send to all parts a request to refuse to ship coal for the concerns 
named. Mr. Carlisle Davis (Secretary to the Plymouth Employers’ 
Association) states that the men are being paid at an agreed rate for 
that class of work, calculated on a time basis. The demand of the 
Dockers’ Union that the members concerned be paid on a time basis 
was made over a year ago, and has been consistently refused by the 
employers. Mr, Hillman (District Secretary of the Dockers’ Union) 
points out that if Mr. Bevin’s threat is carried out, the Plymouth 
gas supply will be cut off. 


Settlement at Sandown. 
Following a conference last Thursday of representatives of the Isle 
of Wight Gas Companies and the employees, the Sandown gas strike 
was settled. The old employees were re-instated the same evening. 


Strike Pay at Cheltenham. 

In a message despatched from the town last Wednesday, the cor- 
respondent of the “ Daily Telegraph” said there were indications that 
the struggle at Cheltenham would be long and determined ; and the 
case was one in which compromise seemed impossible. The Company 
were limited by their Act to a maximum dividend of 5 p.ct., less tax. 
For some time past they had been selling gas to 14,000 customers at 
less than cost price, and from the teserve funds had made good the 
loss and paid the statutory dividend. Having been no party to the 
last national award, the Company notified the men that they were not 
bound by the new agreement, and could not afford the extra pay ; but 
they offered to submit the whole case to arbitration. This, however, 
the men refused. The expectation that the men would be driven back 
to work by the impossibility of existence on strike pay had been dis- 
counted by the announcement that the strike pay of 12s. weekly was 
to be doubled, and by means of levies throughout the trade union 
eventually made equivalent to the full wages. 


The Deadlock at Neath. 

When promising to call a special meeting of the Neath Town Council, 
to consider the situation in connection with the gas strike, the Mayor 
addressed the men as a trade unionist with the same sympathiesas them- 
selves. He said his only quarrel with the gas-workers was that they had 
gone against the national award. After the award was made, he un- 
derstood at the meeting which was held between the men and the Gas 
Committee that they unanimously accepted it. He did not wish to say 
anything about the merits of the award; but if they were dissatisfied 
with it, having agreed to accept it they should have remained loyal, 
and continued their demands through their proper organization. His 
quarrel with them was that they accepted the award, and the back pay 
to May, and that they should then come out on strike. Fresh demands 
for 1s. per day or shift increase were being made; and he appealed to 
them to go back to work loyally, and whatever decision was arrived at 
the Neath Council would carry out. As far as the gas undertaking at 





Neath was concerned, by their attitude they were helping to ruin it; 
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and, if they were out much longer, the place would not be worth 
re-opening. The townspeople were on the side of the Council on this 
occasion. The latest news is that the gas employees have refused an 
offer of 3s. per week increase for yardmen and 4s, for fitters—stokers’ 
wages to be referred to the National Executive. 

Mr. Rees Llewellyn (the Organizing Secretary of the Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Association) remarked that the gas-workers at Neath were 
receiving 4d. an hour less than the unskilled workers in the town, and 
7d. an hour less than skilled craftsmen. 


_s 
—<— 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION GAS ACCOUNTS. 





Reporting to the Heywood Corporation Gas Committee on the 
working of the undertaking during the past financial year, Mr. W. 
Whatmough, the Engineer and Manager, states that the gross revenue 
amounted to £38,040, and the expenditure (less interest and sinking 
fand) to £32,371, leaving a gross profit of £5668, or a decrease of £499 
when compared with the previous year. The deduction of £5948 for 
interest and sinking fund left a net loss of £279. Consequent upon a 
further advance in the price of gas, the receipts for gas increased by 
£4946; but, on the other hand, the cost of manufacture was £5755 
more. An additional quantity of 531 tons of coal had to be used, 
partly owing tothe larger amount of gas manufactured, but principally 
because of the inferior quality of coal supplied. Another increase in 
wages and the engagement of additional labour owing to the poor 
coal account for an increased cost of £898 for carbonization. 

During the year 10,046 tons of coal and 9 tons of cannel were car- 
bonized ; the make of gas per ton of coal carbonized being 13,487 c.ft., 
compared with 13,995 c.ft. for the previous year—a decrease due to 
the quality of the coal. The total make was 135,614,000 c.ft., which 
was an increase of 2,326,000 c.ft. ; and the proportion unaccounted-for 
was 7°46 p.ct., as against 7°94 p.ct. In May of last year the Com- 
mittee decided to instal a methane-hydrogen plant of a capacity 
of 300,000 c.ft. per day. But this has only recently been brought into 
operation; so that no benefit was derived from it during the year 
under review. 

Referring to the diversion of their best coal and the substitution for 
it of coal of an inferior quality, Mr. Whatmough expresses the opinion 
that public utility undertakings, with thousands dependent upon them 
for a continuous supply, ought to have freedom in the choice of fuel 
for their particular industry ; and the sooner this is brought about 
the better it will be for the community they serve, both in regard to 
efficiency and economy. 


> 


LEIGH (LANCS.) GAS UNDERTAKING. 


In his fifth annual report to the Leigh (Lancs.) Corporation Gas and 
Water Committee, dealing with the year ended March 31, Mr. F. 
Bowen, M.Sc., the Engineer and Manager, said there was a gross 
profit for the year on the Gas Department of £10,729, or 5°76 p.ct. on 
the capital invested in the undertaking. Deducting sinking fund and 
interest charges (equal to 1s. 4°21d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas), this was 
transformed into a loss of £155, which was increased by sundry small 
items to {211. The balance-sheet may, Mr. Bowen points out, be 
considered satisfactory, bearing in mind the exceptional rise in prices 
of coal, materials for repairs, and wages. The loss of munition con- 
sumption adversely affected income; the gas sold being 23,000,000 c.ft. 
less than in the previous year. 

The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized was 14,210 c.ft., as 
against 14,023 c.ft. in the preceding year. Owing to the high make 
per ton, only 12,670 tons of coal were carbonized. The average price 
of coal delivered was 32s. 3d. per ton, or 145 p.ct. above pre-war. 
Labourers’ rate of wages is about 199 p.ct. above pre-war, and sbift 
workers’ about 144 p.ct. This, together with the 4s. 2d. per ton put 
on coal in May, has made it necessary to increase the price of gas 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. The average price received for gas last year was 4s. 9d. 
per 1000 c.ft.—1od. in excess of the previous. year, or 55 p.ct. above 
pre-war. 

The year just closed was, Mr. Bowen says, full of difficulties. The 
quality of coal supplied has been very bad, and stocks have been 
dangerously low, though full pressure of gas has been maintained. It 
appears impossible to secure either better or different coal. Owing to 
strikes, the resetting work contracted for was given up, and the ver- 
ticals continued into their sixth year without resetting. This necessi- 
tated inclined retorts working throughout the year. 

The.pet cost per 1000 c.ft. of gas into the holder was 24°34d., as 
against 18°67d. in the previous year, 
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COKE-OVEN GAS FOR OSSETT. 





An agreement with Benzol and Bye-Products, Ltd., for taking a 
supply of gas from the Crigglestone coke-ovens, has been unanimously 
approved by the Ossett Town Council. 


Alderman T. W. Bentley described the agreement (which covers a 
period of fifteen years) as being very important, and predicted that it 
would have good results for the district. The make of gas at the 
Ossett Corporation works was about 150,000,000C.ft. a year; and under 
the proposed agreement a minimum of 100,000,000 c.ft. was to be 
taken each year from the Crigglestone coke-ovens, at 8d. or od. per 
1000 c.ft., according to quality. The Corporation would be respon- 
sible for laying the main from the coke-ovens to the gas-works, where 
the gas would go through a process of purification and be mixed with 
that made at the Corporation works before being distributed to the 
Consumers. It was hoped that eventually the Corporation would take 
a full supply from the coke-ovens. The cost to the Corporation of 


one of the benefits of the proposed agreement was immediately 
obvious, though it should be remembered that there must be a certain 
outlay on purification and distribution plant, as well as in the convey- 
ance of the gas from the coke-ovens to the Corporation works. An 
interesting feature of the new scheme was that it would effect a saving 
in coal. The Corporation consumed about 10,000 tons of coal yearly 
in the manufacture of gas; and if this amount could be eventually 
saved and exported abroad, it would bring into this country a very 
handsome return. The gas made at present at Crigglestone was 
wasted in the air. The public need have no fear about the matter ; 
for similar schemes had been adopted in other parts of the country 
with satisfaction to all concerned. He hoped that the adoption of the 
scheme would lead to a reduction in the price of gas in the district, 
and so stimulate an increase in consumption. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Aug. 16, 

London pitch is still in its strong position. There are numerous in- 
quiries for both home and export; and the price remains at over 195s. 
per ton in bulk, ex makers’ works. Creosote is firm at from 1s. 34d. 
net per gallon in bulk. There is nothing fresh to report in other tar 
products, which all maintain the prices recently quoted. 

Sulphate of ammonia, 24 p.ct. strength, for the home agricultural 
trade is £24 per ton to farmers fcr this month’s deliveries. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 

August 16. 
The average values for gas-works’ products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 110s. to 115s. Pitch, East Coast, 190s. to 195s. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 180s. to 185s. ; Liverpool, 
180s. to 185s. ; Clyde, 180s. to 185s. nominal. Benzol 90 p.ct. North, 
as. 6d. to 2s. 7d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. naked 
at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 2s. 4d. to 2s, 6d, 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. nominal, Coal tar crude 
naphtha in bulk, North, 114d. to 1s. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 1s. to 1s. ofd.; salty, 114d. to 1s. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 1s. to 1s. o0}d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
4s. to 4s. 1d. Naphthalene, £40; salts, {9 to {9 10s., bags in- 
cluded. . Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 1s, per minimum 40 p.ct.; 
‘*B"' quality, nominal. 





FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


A period of irregularity seems to have come over the market, and 
prices now show some movement. Pitch is still the feature; the 
demand being extraordinary. Only a short time ago {10 per ton was 
being spoken of as likely before the end of the year. This price has 
already been passed, and the movement is well on the way to {12. 
This rapid advance seems to suggest that there will be a considerable 
demand for fuel during the coming winter. Briquette makers are 
paying very high rates. About {11 appears to be the figure now being 
paid, although it is difficult to say the highest that bas been reached. 
Solvent naphtha is a quiet market ; and the absence of business makes 
it a matter of difficulty to fix prices. The rubber manufacturing trades 
are buying only very sparingly at the moment. Heavy naphtha is 
steady at late rates. Naphbthalenes maintain their strength, although 
there is not much definite movement so far as price is concerned. The 
demand for crudes is increasing owing to the requirements of the fire- 
lighter industry. Creosote is steady. Carbolic acids are weaker, both 
for crystals and crudes, There is very little demand for the former, 
and prices are much lower. There is no change in benzols, except 
that the scarcity of supplies is becoming more pronounced. The 
market for intermediates remains unchanged. Lack of supplies 
characterizes this section of the market generally. Aniline oil and 
salts are about 1s. rod. and 2s. 1d. per Ib. respectively ; and salicylic 
acid, technical grade, is comparatively weak. 

The range of quotations is as follows : 

Benzol : 90% London 2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d., North 2s. 4d. to 2s, 6d.; 
50-90% 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. London, 2s, 2d. to 2s. 3d. North; crude 
60-65%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. ; pure, 4s. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar: London, 87s. 6d. to 90s.; Midlands, 85s. to 87s. 6d.; 
North, 85s. to gos. per ton ¢* works, Refined tar, 65s. per barrel 
(free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 220s. per ton f.o.b. ; East Coast, 205s, per ton; West 
Coast, 2cos., with Manchester 195s. per ton, and Glasgow 200s, per 
ton; South Wales, 222s. 6d. per ton, 

_— Naphtha: London, 3s, 3d. Provinces average 3s. 2d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 1od.; North, od. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 6d. per gallon, 

Naphthalene: Refined, £50 perton nominal ; inferior, £35; crude, 
£14to £22, according to quality. 

Toluol ; Naked, 2s. 11d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 9d. Pure, 4s. 

Creosote : London, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 24d.; North, 1s. 14d.; heavy oil, 
104d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene : 40-45%, 9d. per unit per cwt, 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 10s, per ton f.0.r. makers’ works. 

Pyridine : 20s. to 25s. per gallon, 

Aniline Oil: 1s, 9d. to 1s. tod. per Ib., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 2s. oe 2s. * per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 48. 9d. to 5s. 3d. ; 97-99%, 5s. 6d. to 5s. od. per 
gallon ex works London, f.o.b. siher geet ms Misi 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d. per gallon; crystals 
40%, ts. 1d. per lb. 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d.; B.P., 3s. 3d. per Ib. 





manufacturing their own gas was about ts. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., so that 


Xylol: Pure, 6s. ; commercial, 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia. 


So far as home business is concerned, the position here is much as 
it was, The demand for export is rather less, or possibly it would be 
better to say that the export price is not quite so high. The need for 
sulphate undoubtedly remains, and it is pretty clear that, taking the 
whole world over, the production of sulphate will fall much below 
requirements, Japan has again dropped out of the market here, 
owing to her own trade reaction following upon a period of heavy 
buying, and is re-exporting much of her recent purchases of sulphate 
from other countries to Java, where supplies have not lately been 
available in any quantity owing to the export regulations in Great 
Britain. At the same time, Japanese sellers are showing no signs now 
of being willing to Pp with their holdings except at high figures. The 
position is expected to remain uneventful until urgent requirements for 
autumn business produce an increased activity in the market. 


—_— 
—_ 





Inadequate Gas Rates in America. 


Further instances have been reported of the shutting-down of gas 
services in the United States, consequent upon the difficulties with 
which those responsible for their administration are faced. The Com- 
pany supplying Port Plain (N.Y.) have notified their consumers that 
the manufacture and supply of gas will be discontinued at the middle 
of September. The matter bas on several occasions been before the 
Public Service Commission controlling the district. The Company 
urged that they were carrying on operations at a loss, as had been the 
case for several years past. At Napoleon (O.) the condition of the 
plant reached a point where gas could no longer be made, and the 
supply gradually gave out. Repairs were to be carried out as soon as 
the limited fiaances of the Company and shipment of new material 
would permit ; and it was regarded as possible that there would be no 
more gas in the mains until there had been made an adjustment of 
rates based on the price of coal. The people of Sturgis (Mich.) have 
also been compelled to suffer the inconvenience of doing without gas. 
as the result of the Company closing-down the plant to enforce their 
demand for a higher rate. The actual shutting-off of the plant followed 
upon the rejection by the authorities of a request by the Company to 
be permitted to levy $1 a month meter charge. 


_ 
_ 


Local Taxation in Ireland.—The Irish Local Taxation returns for 
1918-19, which have just been issued, show that the net expenditure 
amounted to £10,039,146, or excluding gas, electric lighting, and tram- 
way undertakings in the hands of municipal authorities, to (8,482,822 ; 
and that the municipal indebtedness in respect of lighting purposes 
amounted to 2,120,253. The sum to the credit of the sinking fund 
for the discharge of the portion of the local indebtedness which is 
repayable by such means was, at the close of the year, £1,799,957. 











The Position of the Gas Industry. 


Mr. E, J. Fottrell, the Matager of the National Gas Council, in an 
interview with arepresentative of the “‘ Daily Telegraph,” has outlined 
the various stages through which the gas industry in the country has 
passed, and emphasized the far-reaching consequences of the Gas 
Regulation Act. Generally speaking, he said, the purpose of the Act 
will be to arrest the upward tendency of the cost of the manufacture 
of gas, and in due course to lead to a cheaper and abundant supply. 
Instancing the case of the Cheltenham Gas Company, where the men 
are On strike for higher wages, and where it is said the Company are 
losing less while the works remain idle than if they were producing 
gas and selling it at considerably below cost, Mr. Fottrell remarked 
that the gas industry was practically coming into this position. When 
it was all but bankrupt in 1918, and companies were unable to charge 
an economic price for gas, the Government came to their assistance 
with the Temporary Increase of Charges Act, under which an under- 
taking could apply to the Board of Trade for power to charge more 
than their prescribed rate. But permission to do so was accompanied 
by a stipulation that the maximum dividend should not exceed three- 
quarters of the pre-war or standard dividend, whichever was the less. 
Under the new Act, the Board of Trade can fix such rates as to ensure 
an economic price. Since 1914 gas undertakings have had to face 
the following increases: Coal, 200 p.ct.; wages, 150 p.ct.; freights, 
300 p.ct. ; oil, 400 p.ct.; other material, 250 p.ct. Yet the cost of gas 
has only gone up roo p.ct. One of the largest companies in the 
country would have been paying something under 1 p.ct. now, if it had 
not been for the Temporary Increase of Charges Act; and this only 
improved matters to the extent of allowing them to pay 3 p.ct.—a state 
of affairs which showed clearly that the industry needed some attention 
on the part of the Legislature. 


——- 
—_—— 





Gatehouse Gas-Works Ownership.—The Gatehouse Town Council 
have been authorized at a public meeting of the ratepayers to enter 
into negotiations for the purchase of the gas-works. , 


Growing Consumption at Airdrie.—It was decided at the last 
meeting of the Airdrie Town Council to increase the price of gas to 
ordinary and prepayment consumers by 4d. per 1000 c.ft, making it 
4s.9d. The Convener stated that the consumption for the year had 
increased by over 6 million c.ft. All classes of consumers contributed 
tothis. The bill for wages, stores, and materials was up by £3000; 
and the distribution charges were considerably: higher, owing to the 
renewal of mains and new services carried out last year. With 
regard to the Committee’s recommendation to raise the price of gas, 
the Convener said they estimated a deficiency on the present rate of 
£1931. The 4d. extra would barely cover this; but they were hoping 
that during the year there would be some little decrease in the price of 
coal, and that they would come out to the good in the end. 
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New Plant at Hawick.—The Hawick Gas Light Company, at 
their annual meeting, reduced the price of gas by 4d., to 5s. per 1000 
c.ft. The profit for the year was £2432. It was stated that the new 
vertical retorts and other improvements had cost £35,000; but during 
the next year they would reap the benefit of the introduction of these 
retorts. Plant is being installed for the dehydration of the tar, which 
will enable the tar to be disposed of at an enhanced profit. 


Malton Gas Company.—The half-yearly report of the Company, 
submitted to the proprietors last week, showed the balance of profit 
to be £1398, as against £1229 in the corresponding half of 1919. The 
sale of gas increased by 19 p.ct. The charge was at present 4s. per 
1000 ¢c.ft. ; but it may have to be increased to cover the higher cost of 
coal, labour, materials, and freight. The sum of £2499 was available 
for dividend ; and the Directors recommended the payment of 5 p.ct. 
for the half year, less income-tax. This would absorb £840, leaving 
£1659 to carry forward. 


Gas and Electricity in Havana.,—A correspondent of the 't Engi- 
neer ” reports that the new plant and machinery which were ordered 
by the Havana Electric Railway, Light, and Power Company, and 
recently installed, have proved eminently successful. The output of 
the Electricity Department for the past year amounted to 38,322,600 
kW.-hours, as against 31,076,100 Kw.-hours for the previous year; 
while private customers have increased in number upon an average by 
about 3300 per annum. The horse-power of commercial motors con- 
nected was 16,400 for 1919, or double the amount at the end of 1917. 
The production of gas rose from 1,513 733,100 to 1,781,639,800 c.ft. ; 
and it is added : “ Gas is now practically all used for heating purposes, 
and no longer discharges its primary function of lighting.” 


Halifax Gas Prices.—In the Halifax Town Council, last Wednes- 
day week, there was considerable opposition to the Gas Committee’s 
proposal to advance the price of gas all round by 25 p.ct. Alderman 
Morley objected that this would perpetuate the differentiation between 
different consumers, and moved that the recommendation be referred 
back. -Alderman Taylor, seconding, said as the volume of gas used 
could not be increased, the cost of making .wasas great whether it was 
for mill or cottage. An increase of 1s. per 1000 c.ft. all round would 
serve the purpose, The Mayor (Alderman Spencer) contended that 
the proposed scale was unscientific. The Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Mr. J. H. Waddington) said the average charge to the large 
consumer was 2s. 113d. per 1000 c.ft.; and 25 p.ct. would be another 
od. He held that there was no place in Lancashire or Yorkshire 
selling gas so cheaply as Halifax. The amendment was defeated by 
29 votes to 13. Alderman Taylor then moved an amendment that 
the advance be ts. flat-rate, instead of 25 p.ct., which would mean an 
advance of 1s. 2d. to some consumers, 1s. to others, and only 9d. to 
large users. As large consumers were now using the maximum, there 
was no need to hold out special inducements'to them. The vote was 
21 each way; and the Mayor gave his casting vote in favour of the 
amendment—ts. all-round increase, to begin in September. 


Montgomery Gas-Works Purchase.—Owing to the gas-works 
having been partly dismantled by the private proprietor, who con- 
templated installing an electric lighting scheme, the county town of 
Montgomery has for several months past been without any public 
lighting. The Town Council have now decided to put an end to the 
difficulty by taking over the gas-works as a municipal concern, 


Scunthorpe Gas.Works Extenslons.—At the last meeting of the 
Scunthorpe Urban District Council, the Gas Manager (Mr. S, Moore) 
reported that, in order to adequately meet the demands’ for gas 
during next winter, consequent upon the great growth ofjthe district, 
which includes some of the most valuable ironstone undertakings in 
this part of England, it would be necessary ta spend about £5000, of 
which £3000 could be defrayed out of loans, and the remainder from 
revenue. He was instructed to at once proceed in accordance with 
bis recommendations. He also estimated that a further £7000 would 
be required in the immediate future for the provision of certain sec- 
tions of the proposed new main-laying scheme. 


Coal Stocks at Gas-Works.—The “ Iron and Coal Trades Review” 
says: During the last two months, while the house-coal market has 
been so quiet, gas coacerns have taken full opportunity of the chance 
to build-up their reserves. At many of the smaller works stocks are 
equal to those of pre-war days under normal conditions ; and though 
stocks at the larger -works are fairly satisfactory, there is room in 
many instances for further expansion. The fact that reserves at gas 
concerns are much larger than a year ago will, provided there is no 
Strike to reduce them, be of assistance in relieving the house-coal 
market during the winter—more particularly, perhaps, in the early 
part of next year, when stocks are drawn-on to a larger extent. 


Wellingborough Gas Light Company, Ltd.—The Directors in their 
report state that the profit for the half year to June, after providing 
for income-tax, interest, and other charges, was £820. To this is 
added the balance brought forward from the previous half year, 
making £4051. The Directors recommend dividends for the half year 
of 53 p.ct. on the original and 5 p.ct, on the additional shares, less 
income-tax. This will absorb £1694, leaving £3177 to be carried 
forward. The contract for lighting the streets of Wellingborough has 
been renewed for a further period of seven years; but the Company 
have discontinued the destruction of town refuse, a service which they 
had performed for the past fourteen years. Owing to the steady 
advance in the cost of manufacture and distribution of gas, the 
Directors have found it necessary to increase the price by ts. per 
1000 c.ft. from July 1, Under the sliding-scale incorporated in the 
Company’s Orders, this increase entails a further serious,reduction of 
dividends. Shareholders will therefore welcome the recently passed 
Gas Regulation Act, which gives power to the Board of Trade to alter 
the basis of charges for gas, and set-up a new standard price. The 
Directors will apply for an Order in due course; and they confidently 
expect that this will enable them to pay a fair and equitable dividend 
in the future. 
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Barnsley Gas Company.—The report of the Directors for the year 
to June shows a net profit of £9139, to which has to be added a balance 
of £4205 brought forward. The receipts from sales of gas and rent of 
meters for the year amounted to £46,213; and the income from resi- 
dual products was £20,454. The Directors recommend, in addition 
to the interim dividend paid in March, a dividend of 5 p.ct. on the 
general capital stock and “F” shares, 3 p.ct. on the “C™” prefer- 
ence shares, and 3} p.ct. on the “D,” “E,” and “G” shares, less 
income-tax in each case. 


Right to Interfere Not Recognized.i—The Co-Partnership Com- 
mittee of the South Metropolitan Gas Company have unanimously 
passed the following resolution: “‘That this Committee, being duly 
elected and appointed under the Co-Partnership Rules of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company for the purpose of dealing with matters 
affecting the conditions of employment of the Company's workpeople, 
does not recognize the claim of any other body or organization to 
interfere with this Committee's powers and decisions ; and authorizes 
the Company to repudiate any such interference from whatever source 
it may come. 

Melton Mowbray Gas Company.—Mr. S. H. Sikes, J.P., presiding 
at the annual meeting of the Melton Mowbray Gas Company, observed 
that the war had left them many difficulties to cope with, and the 
Directors regretted the inconvenience occasioned from time to time to 
consumers through the shortage of gas. Recently they had experi- 
enced what was known as a lightning strike, which came about against 
the advice of the men’s leaders. He believed they had treated their 
men better than had been the case with many other concerns. They 
certainly paid their stokers higher wages than had been given else- 
where ; and he hoped that there would be no recurrence of direct 
action. The report, which was adopted, stated that Mr. T. M‘Dougall, 
late of Banff, had been appointed to succeed Mr. Casterton as Man- 
ager. An interim dividend of 6s. per share was paid ; and a dividend 
of 9s. per share—making 3} p.ct. for the year—was declared. 

Glasgow Chemical Works.—The Gas Department of the Glasgow 
Town Council will in future treat all residuals themselves. The last 
of the outside chemical contracts has expired. For the past two years, 
the Corporation have dealt with the residuals at the Dalmarnock 
works [ante, p. 91] ; but extensive chemical plant is being erected at 
Provan for treating all the residuals from the various Corporation 
gas-works. The crude oils are to be brought from Dalmarnock, 
Tradeston, and Dawsholm to Provan for refining. There, it is ex- 
pected to manufacture motor spirit, pure benzol, toluol, solvent and 
heavy naphthas, and various acids ; also special tars for road-making 
purposes, and creosote mixtures for fuel and for use in Diesel internal 
combustion engines. From ammonia liquor they will make sulphate 
of ammonia, pure liquid ammonia, or other products. The Gas 
Department have hitherto confined their attention to crude distillation 
at Dalmarnock, where the products only represent one-eighth of the 
total for the city, The Provan chemical plant will be in full operation 
early next year ; and a steady augmentation of revenue is anticipated. 









Glossop Gas Company.—The Directors recommend maximum 
dividends on all classes of shares, and carry forward the sum of £3470. 
For the half year ended June 1 the total receipts on revenue account 
were £14,212, and the expenditure £11,976, leaving a balance of 
£2236. The sum of £2874 was brought forward. 


New Plant at Swadlincote.—The Swadlincote Urban District 
Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., of 
Dudley, for the re-setting of retorts at the gas-works. The new plant 
is now working satisfactorily ; and for the last seven months there was 
made 39 million c.ft. of gas from 2724 tons of coal, compared with 
33 million c.ft. for the like seven months of 1914 from 2926 tons 
of coal. The Council have decided that the application from the 
employees for an increase in wages, consideration of which was ad- 
journed pending the settlement of the national gas wages question, be 
granted, The following advances are to be given, to date from Juner: 
Ordinary stokers, from gs. 44d. to 11s. per day ; fitters, from rs. 23d. 
and 1s. 34d. to 1s. 6d. per hour; labourers, from 1s. o}d. to 1s. 24d. 
per hour. 


Coin Decides Gas Bill Dispute.—A new method of settling a dis- 
pute in regard to an overdue gas account is reported from America, 
where the flip of a coin recently saved Kansas City $5000. A confer- 
ence was in progress between the City Commissioners and representa- 
tives of the Wyandotte County Gas Company regarding an amount of 
$40,000 claimed by the Gas Company to be due from the city, who had 
offered to compromise for $35,000. This the Gas Company’s repre- 
sentatives refused to accept, and a deadlock threatened, when the 
Mayor offered “ to flip a coin” with the Company’s superintendent, to 
decide whether the city should pay the extra $5000. The Superinten- 
dent consented, and told the Mayor ‘to flip,” which he did, and won, 
the Gas Company thus having to accept the $35,000. The money had 
been due to the Company for more than four years. 


Road Tarring and Fish Life. — There was reported in the 
“ JOURNAL” some weeks ago the conclusion, after inquiry by the Joint 
Committee appointed by the Ministries of Transport and of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, to investigate alleged damage to fisheries by the 
tarring of roads, that trout poisoning at Chesham was due to industrial 
pollution rather than to the tar-painting of the roads. The Joint 
Committee have now been in existence for a year. Numbers of ex- 
periments have been carried out to test the effect of tar-washings on 
perch from one to two years of age ; and the conditions under which the 
solutions are harmful to the fish have been established. Now investi- 
gations are being extended to other fish and fish eggs, as well as to the 
animal and vegetable forms of food upon which the fish live, since it 
is by no means certain that washings off a tarred road, if they do not 
directly kill fish, may not indirectly reduce the stock by preventing the 
eggs from hatching-out, or by destroying the food necessary to their 
existence. On the River Itchen, in Hampshire, the Committee have 
established an experimental station, in which they are testing on a big 
scale the results obtained on a small laboratory scale. 
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Manchester, if nominated next year. 


Isaac Gent was last week, at the Chesterfield Police Court, sent to 
gaol for two months on a charge of stealing 17s. 11d. from a gas-meter 


at a lodging-house. 


During a performance by the English Ballet at the Royal Hall, 
Harrogate, the ballet skirt of one of the dancers caught fire from 
@ gas-stove in a dressing-room. The fire spread to other dresses 
The safety curtain 
was léwered ; and the audience accepted the situation without panic. 

The Lichfield City Council have received an offer from the Gas 
Company to undertake the lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance of 
120 lamps at a flat-rate of £5 10s. per lamp for the season of eight 


hanging, and the smoke ascended to the stage. 


months ; the lamps to be lighted from sunset until 11 p.m. 


December, and January will be £7 each. 


Alderman W. Kay has agreed to accept the Lord Mayoralty of 


The cost 
of any lamps left burning all night until sunrise during November, 





ce; 


firm. 








Attractive illustrated advertisements in the local papers contain 
the intimation that, though the Government earmarked coal rebate 
on May 11, the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting 
Company are still giving a rebate of 3d. per rooo c.ft. off domestic 
supplies of gas, up to and including the quarterly accounts to 
Michaelmas. 









Last week-end there was trouble at Ramsgate over the loading of 


a German vessel with surplus coke sold by the Corporation to a Danish 
Ex-service men protested against the presence of German ves- 
sels in the port. 


One load was got aboard on Friday afternoon ; but 


the agitators persuaded the driver of a second lorry to turn back. The 
town was placarded by an official notice explaining that the coke 
was surplus stock sold under a Government permit, and ap 
the inhabitants and visitors to allow the Corporation to fulfil their 
contract. 


aling to 


Eventually strong measures were taken to prevent inter- 


ference with the loading. 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Business on the Stock Exchange last week was 
very quiet and devoid of anything approaching 
animation at any moment. There was just 
enough life to show fluctuation in the tendency 
from time to time. This state of things sprang 
partly from the holiday season, and partly 
from the critical condition of political affairs, 
which intensified almost daily. The Prime 
Minister's speech on Tuesday was well re- 
ceived, and afforded some grains of comfort ; 
but these, again, were dashed on by a more 
depressing phase of the Polish imbroglio. In 
these circumstances, strict caution enjoined 
inaction. 

As in the preceding week, the gilt-edged 
market was not a great sufferer. In Home 
Government securities, the leaders (except 
Funding) about managed to hold their posi- 
tion, Friday’s figures being : Consols 46-46%, 
War Loan 84}%-857¢, Funding 684-69}, Vic- 
tory 774-77$. Bonds were lower, and corpor- 
ations partially recovered after a fall. 

Home Rails fluctuated, but finished well, in 
hopes of better rates. Canadians and Argen- 
tines gave way; but the last prices were not 
the worst. 

The Foreign Market was weak generally ; 
but at the close French, Chinese, and Japanese 
were mending a little. 

In Miscellaneous, Rubbers and Oils made 
some recovery; but there was little life in 
Industrials generally. 

Business in the Gas Market was a trifle 
better, considering the time of year; and the 
tone was fairly steady. Quotations did not 
vary much, except where ex div. adjustments 
were made, These were favourable to Com- 
mercials, Ilfords, Tottenhams, and Maidstones. 
European made a further advance; but Im- 
perial Continental fell 2. 

It may be noted that the increased stamp 
duty upon transfers of stock and shares will 
come into operation on Sept. 1. In addition 
to this, the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
recommend to the House a list of increased 
brokers’ commissions, which will doubtless be 
adopted. The price of the Stock Exchange 
“ Official Daily List ” is also shortly to be ad- 
vanced by 334 p.ct. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, European 6, 6}, 
Gas Light debenture 46, Imperial Continental 
118, 119, 1194, Monte Video 734, Newcastle 
60, South Metropolitan 553, 56, 563, 57, ditto 
debenture 464. On Tuesday, Brentford “B” 
46, ditto preference 694, 70, European 68, 
Gas Light ordinary 51, 514, 52, 523, ditto 
debenture 46, Imperial Continental 118, 1184, 
119%, 120, South Metropolitan 53, 544, 55, 554, 
56. On Wednesday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 55, 
European 63, 64, Gas Light ordinary, 52, 524, 
ditto preference 57}, ditto debenture 45, 
Imperial Continental 118, 119, ditto debenture 
80, South Metropolitan 55. Ona Thursday, 
Gas Light ordinary 51}, 524, Imperial Conti- 
nental 119, Primitiva debenture 693, South 
Metropolitan 53, 54%, 55, York 494, South 
Californian common 15, ditto 5 p.ct. preference 
95. On Friday, Bournemouth ordinary 8}, 
Gas Light ordinary 51}, 514, 51%, 524, Imperial 
Continental 116, 117, 1174, 119, 119}, South 
Metropolitan 53, 534, 534. 54, 55, South 
Suburban debenture 7o. 

In the Money Market, the opening day 
showed that the old easy conditions were still 
undisturbed, and as day succeeded day these 
were intensified right up to the close. Discount 
rates were firm at first; but they relaxed 
steadily as the prospect of a rise in the Bank 
rate became more remote, and closed quite 
easy. Silver was but little changed. The 
Bank rate is 7 p.ct., as fixed on April 17. 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, JATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 
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2,600,000 | 5, ” 3h | 26/3 | Tight | 34 Pc) max. . 76—79 39—44 oss 

4,062,235 |» ” 4 4% | and }4 P.c- Con. Pref. |}. 96—99 55—58 57. 
4,674,850 | 55 June 25 3 3% | Coke | 3 P-c- Con. Deb. |* 724—744 45—48 45—46 

130,000 90 Dec. 11 Io 10% to p.c. Bonds. . om aa ae 

82,500 ne Mar. 11 6 34% Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. a 55—60 

258,740 | 55 ” 34 | 28% Do. _ 3b pc. 87—89 38—43 

70,000 10 | May 13 Ir 8% Hongkong & China, Ltd. 164—16} 84—o} 

86,600 | Stk. Mar. 11 9 64% Hormsey 7 p.c. . « « ooh 88—93 

131,000 os Aug. 12 7% | 48% | Ilford A andC. 15I—154 84—89* 

65,780 ra — 63 34% Dea B.. « « 115—118 64—60* 

65,500 | 4, June 25 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 92—94 55—58 a 
4,940,000 o0 May 14 9 4h9 Imperial Continental 150—160 116—121 116— 120 
1,235,000 *” Aug, 12 a 3 2 Do. 3}-p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 79—84* 80 

235,242 - Mar. 26 5¢% Lea Bridge Ord. § p.c. . I19g—121 80—85 . 
2,498,905 | ,, Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. } ~ ae } 

306,083 oe June 26 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. mx. ame: 

165,736 ° Aug. 12 7/5/6 33% Maidstone 5 p.c. . . op 52—57* 

75,000 June 11 6 3% — | Mediterranean 44—ab 13—2} 

- O 

250,000 | roo} April 1 4% | 44% Melbourne | 4% p.c. Deb. 99—101 89—96 eee 

541,920 | Stk. May 27 4 6% Monte Video, Ltd. . . 11,—12 70—75 73t 
1,875,892 a July 29 44 34% | Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 984—o9} 60—61 60 

529,705 | 45 June 25 3% | 38% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. 82—83 50—51 

15,000 10 Mar. ri — ae North Middlesex ro p.c. de 13—13} 

55,940 10 ” 714 ]/0) 64% ”» » 7 p.c. 14—15 7i—8t 

300,000 | Stk. May 13 8 8% Oriental, Ltd. ese 117—122 99—102 

60,000 5 | Mar. 26 bee) 1/- | Ottoman, Ltd. . . 7-71 2—3 

,000 50 | Mar. 11 13 74% | Portsea Island, B 128—131 66—71 

100,000 50 9 12 63% Do. Cc 118—121 53—58 

249,980 5 April 29 8 — Primitiva Ord. — 54—6 4-1 

499,960 5 June 26 5 _ Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 43-5 14—2 bin 

521,600 100 une 1 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 9I—93 69—71 69% 

600,000 | Stk. uly 29 4 4% > 9020 ToIr sea 45—48 co 

346,198 - une 25 4 4% River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 45—48 

150,000 to | Mar. 26 6 S/- | San Paulo { 6 p.c. Pref. | r1og}—11 64—74 

125,000 50 {ply 2 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb. 47—49 38—40 

135,000 | Stk. ar. It 10 5% | Sheffield A i * 223—224 68—73 

209,984 | ,, ” 10 % Do. B 222—224 58—63 

523,500 oe 99 to 34% a 220—222 54—57 

133,201 | Stk. Sept. 12 4 4% | Shrewsbury 5 p.c. . aos aie 

90,000 10 | June 25 9 9% South African ear 10o}—11} II—12 See 
6,609,895 | Stk. Aug. 12 5/4/0| 30/— | South Met. 4 p.c. Ord.. I1I—113 52—57* 53—57 

250,000 ot July 14 a 5% Do. Piel, -« * - 9I—93 me 
1,895,445 | 5, ” 3 3% Do. 3 p.c. Deb.. | 724—744 45—47 464 

224,820 ne Feb. 26 83 3% | South Shields Con. Stk. 157—159 97—99 ek 
1,087,795 “ July 29 6 32% S’th Suburb’n Ord. Spe 114—116 60—65 bos 

247,558 ~ June 25 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. 116—118 70—75 70 

647,740 a May 13 7% 32% | Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 57—6o ons 

121,275 a June 25 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. ses 59—61 

120,000 am Aug. 12 _— 33% 5 p.c. 135—138 59—64* 

782,275 | ,, nf coi. ——- \p 34 p.c.. | 115—117 51—56* 

181,255 ae June ro 4 4% p.c. Deb. 87—89 60—63 

182,380 10 - 30 5 -— Tuscan, Ltd. a mee 5—6 I—2 

149,900 to| July rt 5 9 . § p.c. Deb. R 93—95 45—50 

236,476 | Stk. Mar. 11 5 32% Tynemouth 5 p.c. max. | 1084-109 7I—73 

Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 

30,000 ns Feb. 26 8 55/- Wandsworth A 5 p.c. 151I—156 83—88 

255,636 | ,, ” 6 40/- Do. B 3h p.c. | 129—134 61—66 

108,075 te ~ — 38/6 ° Gu a--a aD 61—66 

140,865 os = 38/6 New Ordinary . ae 61—66 

352,000 ” ” 6 33/9 Wimbledon 5 p.c. . 117—122 58—63 

98,000 es ae 6 40/- Epsom 5 p.c. . 121—126 58—63 

88,416 a June 25 3, 3% 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. 66—69 44-47 
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GAS JOURNAL. 


— 





{Aucust 18, 1920. 











No notice can be taken of anonymous 


be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 






9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 












SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
Patmerston HovseE, 
Otp Broad Street, Lonpon, E.0.2. 












“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
Anprew STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, 0.0, “ Volcanism, London.” 










MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, 8t. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 













TULLY’S PATENT. 


ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 



















COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Vrorornta Street, Lonpon, 8.W, 1. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, H.C. Works—Sinverrown,. 
Telegrams—“ HypRocetori¢, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—1588 Avenues (8 lines), 



















LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLisnEp 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREDT LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
. CONTROLLERS. 





EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 862.) 


RITISH LUX. 

AN EXOBLLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Features :— 

(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore, 

(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 

resembling ** Lux,” 

(e) Pages in good mechanical condition ready for 

rifiers, 
















Danret Maori, 1, Nort St, ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone : 596. Telegrams: ‘“‘GasmMeTER,” 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: 8214 City, Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 














d E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
2 Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote; Benzols,. 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


ications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL ” must be authenticated 


TINDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fatth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR, HALE-YEAR. QUARTER 
United Advance Rate: 28/= ee 15/= ee 8/8 
Kingdom} Credit Rate: 32/- « «=: 16 = an 9/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } 32/6 $, 17/- ix 107- 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WaLTeR Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


“Brappocrg, OrpHam,” and“ Merrique, Laws, Loxpon.” 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LHAD and TIMBER 

WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 

pe Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
Botton, Lanes. 


Telegrams—''Saturators, Botton,” Telephone 0848. 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

dvice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a —— Krine’s Patent AGEnoy, Lid. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 

“ory Agent), 1464, QuzEn Vicroria Stazet, Lonpon, 








NAPHTHALENE TROUBLES. 





AS Engineers who are worried with 

the Naphthalene Bugbear will Derive Benefit 
by using a Simple, Quick (half-hour), and Efficient 
Method of Determining the Quantity of Naphthalene 
present in the Gas, by Messrs. Thomas & Hali’s Tests, 
Particulars and Prices on Application. 


R. C. HALL, 
Gas-Works, Ruyt. 





“FERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 
A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate. 

For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mrppixsex. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, p. 360. 


|: edema BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SET 
for Street Lamps. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Wok Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; slso SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 

Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 
Low Fees, 
PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuTOoRS, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 








OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of poet SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 





Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o, 





given to Gas Companies, 





“ KL EENOFF,’’ 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, Sr. Mary at Hitz. Lonpon, B.O. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, Sr. Mary at Hint, Lonpox, E.C.3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 








BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL, 





ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 
18, Ancapian GanpeNns, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London,”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 








TAR AND GAS LIQUOR WANTED 
IN LONDON DISTRICT. 





HOMAS CLAYTON (Oldbury), Ltd., 


BRENTFORD, W. 
Telegrams: Canal, Brentford. *Phone: Ealing 17. 





WANTED. 
OND Gas‘ Pitch. 500 to 700 tons 


per month required for September - March 
delivery. ¢ 

PRODUCERS ofthis quality are invited to write to 
E. RupotrH Grit, Bye-Products Merchant, Kings 
Norton, BIRMINGHAM. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office :—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








Full particulars for membership, &¢., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACART, 





we Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER. THH CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, kas the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION,. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


PPLICANTS for the Position of 
ASSISTANT MANAGERSHIP at Fenton Gas- 
Works are THANKED, and informed that THE POSI- 
TION HAS NOW BEEN FILLED. 
A. MacKay, 
Chief Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas Offices, Longton. 
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